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NEW LAW BOOKS. 
JOHN 8S. VOORHIES, 
LAW BOOKSELLER, 
No. 22 Nassau st., New York, 

Has recently Published the following Works : 


DAMAGES. 
A TREATISE ON THE MEASURE OF DAMAGES; 

Or, an Inquiry into the Principles which govern the 

tof comy tion recovered in Suits at Law. 
By Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., Counsellor 
at Law, New York. 1 volume, 
650 pages Octavo. 

“The work is. indeed, eminently practical from its full 
statement and clear explanation of all the cases bearing on 
every branch of the subject of which it treats; and hence 
the nisi prius lawyer will find it to be a necessary com- 
panion, and invaluable guide. Yet its merits are not 
simply those of a practical treatise, adapted, as such, to the 
immediate and daily wants of the bar; but throughout 
the volume, we find conclusive evidence that its author is 
an independent and original thinker, an accomplished 
scholar, and a philosophic jurist, as well as an experienced 
and skilful advocate.""—Evening Post. 

“The work is one greatly needed by the profession, and 
especinlly by the judges, since the matter of damages must 
necessarily form a part of almost every charge they give 





nently 
nounced a very complete one.”— Western Law Journal. 

“ A hasty perusal of this work satisfies us that it sup 
plies a want which bas been long felt by the profession ; 
and the eminent abilities of the author will not fail to at- 
tract attention to his production, independeutly of the mere 
interest in the topic upon which he writes. By its lucid 
| arrangement, it fully answers the purpose of its author as 





| a text-book for the use of practitioners, while it also un- | 


folds the principles of the branch of law of which he 

treats, for the instruction of the student.”"—Pennsylvania 
y 

| Law Journal. 


| “'Phis work is one more evidence of an era in law lite- | 


| rature, which we hail with a hearty sensation of relief. 
| The grace and animation of a scholar’s mind has thrown 
| around his subject its proper attire, in the place of that stiff 
| dryness which once rendered books, of even the most in- 

valuable learning, a weary study to any butthe habituated 
| lawyer. This quality, and the liberal illustration which 


| mination of the common law.’—Cincinnati Daily Atlas. 
“ The book is divided into twenty-four chapters, which 
| treat of the doctrine in almost every conceivable form, and 
| under almost every variety of circumstances. The chap- 
| ter on * Remote and Consequential Damages’ is extremely 


clear, learned, and eae tlh dos that on the subject of | 


Recoupement,’ possesses a high degree of interest to the 
| student. 


“To attempt anything like an analysis of this valu- | 


| able work in our columns, is clearly out of the ques- 
| tion; but we cannot doubt that the legal profession 
throughout the country will possess themselves of it with- 
out delay, and judge of its merits for themselves.”—New 
York Courier and Enquirer. 

“ Mr. Sedgwick, in his book upon the measure of da- 
mages, has reduced to system, and illustrated with much 
learning, a hitherto undigested but practical branch of the 
common law, and has thas supplied a vacuum which has 
long been felt by every practical lawyer, and we doubt not 
his book will soon find a prominent place in the library of 
the American Jurist."—Buffale Com. Adp. 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


DUER ON MARINE INSURANCE. 
To be completed in Three Royal Octavo Volumes. Vols. 
1. and if. now Published. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF MARINE INSDR- 

ance, deduced from a Critical Examination of the Ad- 
Cases, the Nature and Analogies of the Subject, 
and the general usage of Commercial Nations. By John 
Duer, LL.D., one of the late Revisers of the Statute 
Laws of New York. Vols. I. and II. 
“ There is an independent boldness of thought, and fear 
lessness of in which, without any air of rash 
, and with all just deference te authorities and 
names, have Jed the author to criticise with freedom. but 
not without assigning full reasons, the decisions of courts, 
and opinions of judges and jurists. Familiar with the true 
principles of the science he treats, and strong in the trath 
of the positions he takes, he labors with firmness to pre- 
serve that symm and consistency which the conflict 
or mistakes of juridical determination, and the narrow 
views of text writers, have incautiously impaired.”"—New 





York Evening Post. al? 2ifp 


to the Jury. The style and arrangement are both emi- | 
rspicuous, and the treatise may safely be pro- | 


| VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS, 


| PUBLISHED BY 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 


| 

| NO. 9 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
| PHILADELPHIA, 
| 


AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

| A NEW EDITION OF THE DISPENSATORY AND 
Dr. M’Clellan’s Celebrated Work on the Practice of Sur- 

gery, will be published in August; und Dr. Wood's 

| Practice early in June. 

| A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

2 vols. 8vo. By George B. Wood, M.D. Author of the 
“ Dispensatory of the U. 8.,” &c., &c. 

This is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and 


| one of the most valuable ever issued from the American 
| Press; no practising physician should be without it. 

, EBERLE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE; A Treatise on 
| the Practice of Medicine. 2 vols. 8vo. By John 
Eberle, M.D., late Professor of Materia Medica and 
Obstetrics in the Medical Colleges of Philadelphia, Cin- 
cionati, Ohio, and Lexington, Ky., ete., etc. With 
Notes and Additions, by George M'Ciellan, M.D., and 
other distinguished Physicians. Embracing all the late 
improvements and discoveries in Practice, 

This new edition is pronounced by Dr. Gross, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and other distinguished physicians, to be 
“ unquestionably one among the most sble of the kind 
that has ever been published in the English language.” 
| THERAPEUTICS. 2 vols. in one. 


|——~- ON DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Children. 1 vol. 8vo., new edition. 

This is a new edition, much improved, containing a 
table exhibiting the doses of medicines, according to the 
different ages. 

NOTES FOR STUDENTS. New edition. 

P. 8.—Many of the above works are used as Text- 
| Books in our Medical Schools, and are considered as 
| mecessary in the formation of a Physician's Library, as 
the Famity Bisce is to a Clergyman. 

Any M.D., who makes himself conversant with the 
pages of Drs. Wood and Eberle, will never be far wrong 
in n1s PRacTIcr. 
| &r All the new Medical Books for sale as scon as 
| published, as above. apl7 8t 


NEW YORK BOOK ENTERPRISE. 
GREAT INDUCEMENT. 








j 





| E. HH. WILCOX, 
NO. 150 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


| RESPECTFULLY solicits orders and subscriptions for all 
the important publications of the day, embracing 


| BOOKS, MAPS, MUSIC, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES 
AND PAPERS, 
| both Secular and Religious (as noticed in abl the papers). 
| Now is the time to send by merchants visiting the city. 
| All orders containing the money, pos? par, will be exe- 
| cuted on such terms as will induce a liberal patronage, 
| especially to agents and clubs. Haif the postage will be 
| deducted from the bill. Catalogues will be sent gratui- 
| tously to those who may order them. 
| Remittances may be made through the Post Master. 
| Editors who may wish their paper entered on our Cata- 
| logue, can be accommodated by publishing the above and 
| sending a paper, with the terms of agency, &c. 

City orders received through the Despatch Post. 
al7 lmtp 


VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL — 
LIBRARY OF REV. MATTHIAS BRUEN. 


ROYAL GURLEY & C0. 


wu sell at Auction at their Rooms, 304 Broadway, 
corner af Duane street, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, aod Saturday, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th days of’ 
Mxy, the extensive and very valuable Theological and 
Classical Library of the late Rev. Matthias Bruen, com- 





prising the Holy Scriptures in various languages; a very 
choice callection of Fathers of the Church, including 
the Benedictine Councils and Ecclesiastica) Histo- 


editions, 
riana, with Critical editions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics; also, Works of the best English Divines, 





the whole collection being chiefly in excellent condition, 
and substantial bindings. al0 fpf 
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W. E. DEAN, 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER, 
No.2 Ann st., New York, 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING POPULAR 


CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 

SCOTT'S COMMENT ARG ON THE BIBLE. 3 
vols. royal octa 

LEMPRIERE'S >) CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; con- 
tuining the principal bmg EH 7 relating t to * ag 
Geography, ‘Topography, tory, Literature y 
thol “a the Ancients. Revised, corrected, and ar- 

in a new form, by Lorenzo L. da Ponte and John 
D. iby. 8vo. 

ADAMS'S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES ; a new edition, from 
a lute English copy, illustrated with upwards of 100 
engravings on steel and wood, with notes and improve- 
ments, by L. L. da Ponte, Editor of the seventh, eighth, 
ninth prey hae an American editions of Lempriere’s Clas- 

sical 

cHRESTOMATHE DE LA LITTERATURE FRAN- 


— By C. Ladreyt. 12mo. 

81 PLE” AND EASY GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 
the French Grammar. By Wm. P. Wilson. 12ino. 

CASSERLY'S LATIN PROSODY. 1!8mo. 

LATIN READER. Parts I. and IL., by Frederick Jacobs, 
and Frederick William Doring; with Notes and Illus- 
trations, partly translated from the German, and partly 
drawn from other sources. B John D, Ogilby. 12mo. 

MAIR’S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN SYNTAX; 
from the Edinburgh Stereotype Edition; revised and 
corrected, by A. R. Carson, Rector of the High Schooi of 
Edinburgh. ‘To which is added, Copious Exercises upon 
the Declinable Parts of Speech, and an Exemplification 
of the several Moods and Tenses. By David Patterson, 
A.M. 12mo. 

ADAMS'S LATIN GRAMMAR; with numerous Expan- 
sions and Additions, designed’ to make the work more 
elementary and complete, and to facilitate the 
tion of a thorough knowledge of the Latin Language. 
By James D. Johnson, A.M. 12mo., 

SA rs gg with English Notes, By Henry R. Cleveland. 


12mo. 

PLAYPAIR'S EUCLID. A new edition, revised and 
corrected ; for the use of Schools and Colleges in the 
United States. By James Ryan. 

LEE’S PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo. 

COFFIN’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with Questions 
for Practice, Experiments and Questions fur Recitation. 

BONNYCASTLE'’S ALGEBRA; with Notes and Observ- 
ations, designed for the use of Schools. To which is 
added, an Appendix on the Application of Algebra to 
Geometry. By James Ryan. Also, a large collection of 
Problems for exercise, original and selected. By John 
F. Jenkins, A.M. 12mo. 

KEY TO BONNYCASTLE’S ALGEBRA; containing 
correct Solutions of all the Questions. By James Ryan. 


18mo. 

JACOBS’S GREEK READER. Corrected and improved, 
with numerous Notes, Additions, and Alterations, not in 
any former edition, also a copious Lexicon. By Patrick 
8. Casserly, T.C.D. 8vo. 

CASSERLY'S TRANSLATION TO JACOBS’S GREEK 
READER, for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private 
I 8, with i Notes, and a complete Parsing 
Index. 12mo. 

RYAN’S ALGEBRA. 

LEUSDEN’S GREEK AND LATIN TESTAMENT. 


12mo. 
GRACA MINORA;; with extensive English Notes and a 
exicon. 
VALPY’S GREEK GRAMMAR; peer enlarged and 
improvei\. By Charles Anthon, L 12mo. 
LEVIZACS FRENCH GRAMMAR. Revised and cor- 
rected, by Mr. Stephen P ecording M.A. With the Vol- 
tairian y rr ag a ing to the Dictionary of the 
French a a 
RECUEIL CHOISI de Traits Historiques et de Contes 
Moraux: with the signification of Words in English at 
the bottom of each page; for the use of young persons 
of both sexes, by N. Wanostrocht. Corrected and en- 
larged, with the Voltairian Orthography, according to the 
Dictionary of the French Academy. By Paul Moules. 


12mo. 
—e9 OF CHARLES XII., in French, by Voltaire. 


LE BRETHON’S FRENCH GRAMMAR; especially 
designed for persons who wish to study the elements of 
that language. First American from the seventh London 

ofiie, "ete enlarged and improved, by P. Bekeart. 


BLACKSTON E’S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS 
of England ; with Notes, by Christian, Chitty, Lee, Ho- 
vendon, and Ryland. Also, a Life of the Author, and 
Keferences to American Cases. By a member of the 
New York Bar. 2 vols. 8vo. 

BECK’S CHEMISTRY ; a new and improved edition. 

THE SCHOOL FRIEND. By Miss Robbins. 18mo. 

DUBLIN PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY; with Notes 
and Additions. By Dr. Gilman. 12mo. 

abridged, with 


aA LECTURES ON RHETORIC; 
ENGLISH HISTORY ; adapted to the use of Schools, 








ons for the use of Schools. 18mo. 


and Liege Be Persons. [liustrated by a map and en- 
vine y Miss Robbins. Third edition. 1 vol. 


RYAN’S ASTRONOMY ON AN IMPROVED PLAN, 
in ttiree Books; systematically @rran and scientifi- 
caeke ilustrated with several cuts engravings, and 

ada € instruction of 4 
vais. ‘ino trac youth in Schools and Aca 
By Mae wa or, = Lives of Greeks and 

Romans. Robbins. 1 a I7 4teow 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


OTIS, BROADERS & CO. 


No, 154 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
By 8. G. GOODRICH, 

Author of “ Parley's Tales,” “ Pictorial History,” &c., &c 

New Edition, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by best 
Artists, well printed on handsome paper,—the most attrac- 
tive series of School Readers in market. 
“oceee FIRST SCHOOL READER, 72 pp. um, 

a und. . 

GOODRICH’S SECOND SCHOOL READER, 14 pp. 


18mo., half bound 1b 
GOODRICH’S T THIRD SCHOOL READER, 216 pp. | 
half roa 
GOODRICH’S FOURTH SCHOOL READER, 240 pp. 
12mo., half roan 40 
GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER, 334 PP. 
12mo., full sheep. 5 
ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Inquiries concerning the Lntellectual Powers, and inves- 
tigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D., with 
additions and explanations to adapt the work to the use 
of Schools and Academies. By Jacob Abbot. Half 


pf $3 
ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. An Introductory Chapter, with ad- 
ditions and explanations to adapt the work to the use of 
Schools and Academies, and also analytical questions 
mob the ~areane of classes. By Jacob Abbot. Half 


63 
CORRINNE French. Adapted to the use of Schools. 
Half morocco, 
PICCIOLA, French. do do 
Half morocco, . 60 


MUSIC. 


BOSTON MUSICAL apasreres COLLECTION OF 
Church Music. Arranged and composed by T. Comer, 
Organist of King’s Chapel and Director of ine Masicai 
Institute. Half sheep. 

THE CHORAL, a collection of Church Music, adapted to 
the Worship of all Denominations, by B. F. Baker, 
Teacher of Music to the Boston Grammar Schools, and 
he aoe director of Music at Essex Street — 

alf sh 

BAKER'S P\MERICAN SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. 
half cloth, sixth edition, 25 

THE VOCAL SCHOOL, or Pestalozzian Method of In- 
struction in the Elements * — — By H. W. 
Day, cloth, . ° 50 


AGRICULTURAL. 


THE COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONO- 
mist; containing a ————- Epitome of the most im- 


portant branches of Agr 
homas G. Fessenden. 
THE NEW AMERICAN GARDENER, containing 
tical directions on the culture of Fruit and Vegetables: : 
including Landscape and Ornamental Gardening, Gra 
Vines, Silk, Strawberries, &c., &c. By Thomas G. 
Fessenden. Fighteenth edition, cloth, . 75 
THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or an account 
of the most valuable varieties of Fruits of all climates, 
adapted to cultivation in the United States, with their 
h , modes of culture, t, uses, &c., and 
the culture of Silk, with an a ix on V 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Flowers. By William 


80 | CARDS O 


$a 


Nations, and Prof 
ustrated pee two hundred 


Eminent Characters of all 
sions. By R.A ~ wrt i 


fine Portraits on wood. 1 vol. 8 vo., pp. 527, cloth 2 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE, 12mo., cloth 
— AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGos 


LiF OF WILLIAM COWPER. By Robert’ Sout 


vols., cloth, 
pisEASES AND HYGIENE OF ThE VOICE, an 50 
YANKEE NOTIONS. By Timothy Titterwei), with 
illustrations, edition, cloth 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC cCHY 
racter. By Mrs. John Sandford. Sixth edition, cloth 45 
ae AS SHE SHOULD BE. 
he A ate Sphere of Women. 
Hy The Influence of Christianity on Women. 
3. The Christian Education of Women. 
By Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Fifth edition, cloth. 3); 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL CHARACTER AND Wo. 
_— as she should be. Both works bound together, 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. Consisting of Reflectio = 
and Prayers, for the Use of Young Persons. By 7 
Martineau. Cloth 
MANHOOD; The Cause of its Premature Decline, with 
directions for its perfect restoration, &c., &c. a. 
ninth edition cloth, 
BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. Sheep, gilt 13 3 
BOWEN’S PICTURE OF BOSTON, or the Citizen's 
and Stranger’s Guide to the Metropolis of Massachusetts 
_ its Environs. Embellished with Maps and — 


Roan, : 0) 
POCKET COMPANION ‘AND VISITOR'S GU DE 
through Mount Auburn. Ulustrated with vee of 
Sixty Engravings. Half roan ‘ 
THE AMULET, A Christmas and New Year's or Ma 
day Present, with 9 Beautiful Steel Engravings, gilt, 2 25 
PROSTITUTION IN PARIS, considered Morally, Politi 
cally, and Medically, prepared for Philanthropists and 
Legislators, from statistical documents. By A.J. B. 
Parent Duchatelet, member of the Health wh Mahe at 
Paris, of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of the Legion 
of Honor, Physician to La Pitié Hospital. Translated 
from the French, by an American Physician. | yol., 
18mo., pp. 228, cloth, KT) 
WINSLOW ON PREMATURE ‘OLD ‘AGE, AND 
Sonning, © Physical Education, 18 mo., cloth, 25 
CHARACTER, by which the Disposition, 
age and Tastes of Individuals are accurately describ- 





. A pleasing and interesting em. By Mrs. £ 
Miles, in 4 neat case, 
*14000!! ttt! Copies sold first season of its pabliesticr mn. 
NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY ISSUED BY 
ROBRET CARTER, 


58 Canal street, New York. 
D'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION, The Revised 

Edition, 4 vols. 12mo., half cloth, . 18 

The sawe, full cloth, 

The a Volume, separate, half cloth, 38 

do full do 50 

This is an Sovety new edition, revised line by line, 
and word by word, by the Author, and issued under his 
supervision. 

All these editions contain two fine steel portraits, one 
of the author, and the other of Luther as he appeared 
before the Diet of Worms. 

HORNE’S INTKODUCTION, with all the maps, 
= &c., complete, 2 vols. imp. 8vo., half 


3 
CHALMERS'S ‘SERMONS COMPLETE, 2 vols. 3 


8vo. 
LECTURES ON ROMANS, Bvo. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, 2 vols. 


. 20 











Kenrick. Eighth — greatly nama and — d, 
cloth, ° 90 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN eae’ with Notes 
by Jardine ; to which is added of American 
Birds, including those described by aparte, Audubon, 
Nuttall, and Richardson. By T. M. Brewer. Illustrated 
with 26 pages a Oe or nearly 400 Birds. Crown 
octavo, 746 Jt 3 = 

WONDERS Y THE HEAVENS, Illustrated by] 
ps | and maps, 4to., half bound Turkey morocco “ 


corners, 6 00 

JOSEPHUS'S WORK3, Complete, by Whiston. Thisear. 
tion contains 236 more than any one volume edi- 
tion published in this cou country, ison asters type and pa 
full cloth, gilt bac ~ 06 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS; containing his 
Life, by John Lockhart, Esq. The P and Corres- 
pondence of Dr. Currie’s edition; Biographical Sketches 
of the Poet, by himself, Gilbert Burns, Professor Stewart, 
and others; Essa 
Poetry of Burns, from 
Johnson's “ Musical Museum,” and “ Thompson’s Select 
Melodies.” Select Scottish Songs 
the best collections, with Burns’s remarks, forming in one 
work the truest exhibition of the man and the Poet, and 
the fullest edition of his Poetry and Prose writings hith- 
ed published. 1 vol., 8 vo., pp. 438, library style, re 

poMESTI "IC MEDICINE, or a Treatise on the Piceonian 





additions and notes. pp. 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, comprising the 





EVIDENCES, 2 vols. 12mo. 
MOFFAT’S SOUTHERN AFRICA, Plates, 
 -waragepace CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. " 12mo., 
LUTHER ON GALATIANS, 8vo., 
BELCHER’S SCRIPTURE N ARRATIVES. 12mo. 
SUDDARD’S BRITISH PULPIT. 2 vols. 8vo., 
DAVIDSON'S CONNEXIONS. 3 vols. 12mo., 
gg 0 a ol NEWTON’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 4 
hal = 
THE ORIGIN & HISTORY OF MISSIONS. ha ith 
— twenty steel e vings. 2 vols. in 
uarto, neatly bound in full cloth, . ; 3 
ANCI NT HISTORY. 4 vols. 12mo., : 
— HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE ‘ 


DAVIESS SERMONS. New edition. 3 vols. half 
muslin, 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH. 


MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 

Have just issued— 

“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” By 





Norman Fisney, A.M. A new and valuable work on ~ 
general! plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and ™ 4 
atic, for learning to read, write onteesek Oo ne . 
begins by forming onay oe sentences in the use of the nol”, 
and the simplest form of the verb, and ad vey 
all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, aM oe 
idioms of aye ay ett ere thus furnishing at eae a 
a der, and 

for sale by HUNTINGTON & AVAGE, New Yo 
and by lers generally. 
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WILLIAMS 


BROTHERS, 


24 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 


WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY, 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL OF PECULIAR INTEREST, ENTITLED, 


THE MONK’S REVENGE; 


OR, 
A TALE OF THE 


THE SECRET ENEMY. 


LATER CRUSADES. 


BY SAMUEL SPRING, ESQ. 
Author of “ Giaffar Al Barmaki.” 


Tse narrated in this romance belong to a time and scene well adapted to engage the interest of the 


reader. Two forms 


of society are here brought beneath his cye ; the different faith and manners of two hostile people 


are displayed before him in their ceaseless variety. The cross and the crescent, the turban and the helmet, the 
jance and the seimetar, the steel coat and the silken caftan, are thrown together in friendly aad in hostile encounter. 


The splendour of eastern magnificence, and 


the sterner chivalry of the West are here contrasted and compared. The 


gloomy magnificence of Amurath [I., the wild impetuosity of Mahomet, the conqueror of Constantinople. are set in 
array a against the gallant king of Poland and Hungary and his renowned general, the White Knight of Transylvania. 
The wiles of Italian policy and lust have their representative in the haughty cardinal Juliani, and the spirit of settled 


peed .4 his foe, the monk Francisco. 


In combining these An aa elements, the author has entwined them with a plot of intense interest, which spreads 
its ramifications through these apparently discordant materials, and renders them a well connected whole. The 
interest with which the narrative commences is kept perpetually on the increase ; no pause occurs in the current of 


events until it reaches the final catastrophe. 
Price 50 cents—complete. 
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RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HISTORY, | 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT, & C0., 


No.9 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Publish Ruschenberger’s Series of First Books of Natural 


History, for Beginners, comprising— 


1. Elements of Anatomy and Physiology, with 45 illus- 
trations. 

2. Elements of Mammalogy, with 75 ar ~qeand 
3. Elements of Ornithology 81 
4. Elements of Herpetsiony Be with 66 
ustrations. 


5. Elements of Conchology, with i” illustrations. 
6. » Ronen Entomology, “ do. 


ill 


Se ee one See a 
copious of terms to each volume. 
The work has been nto many public schools 
and colleges in the United States, and is approved by all 
scientific men who have examined it. the many 
testimonials in its favor, is the following report, by the dis- 
tinguished and venerable naturalist, Aupuson, to the 
American Institute, which was unanimously adopted, at a 


meeting of that 
—_ “ New York, Feb. 9, 1846. 


“Sie—I have received your -_ polngy." meee, 
gether with the ‘ Elements of Orn OE reek 
the use of schools and colleges, by W. 8a sw henber- 
get, MLD. dee. &e.,&., and have read the work in compli 

of the American Institute, that I 
should examine and report upon it. 

yeanee in high!y recommending it. To 

am somewhat blanched by the 
stag Teor the pres th been a student of Or- 


“T have the honor to remain, v ully, 
Sel we Sapa re gen , 
“Joun J Avpuson. 
“To H. Meigs, Esq., 
“ Recording Secretary of the American Institute, 
“ New York City.” 


,, Extract of a Report to the American Institute, on the 
“ Elements of Geology” of the above series. 


For sale by Wiley & 1 : Hi 
a ae, i 
pencil booksellers throughout the Va ted 





DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 

Publish the Following Books : 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 


Virginia Reporters omg Washington, to Vol. If Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. 

bed DIGEST OF “THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA, 1 
vo 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 

JOYNE ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 


vol. 8vo. 
VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 
_ Preparing for Publication. 
A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 
By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law. 
D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that alt books con- 
signed sunaee = oi their best attentions, and no 
to bring thetn prominently before the Virginia 
public. No charge for advertising. 
Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, 7 all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as 
eS Books, in every department of literature. 


M. W. DODD, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Acknowledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 

LECTURES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE- 
OLOGY. By James Richards, D.D., late of Auburn 
Seminary, N. York,witha memoir 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS. 2 vols. &vo. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Iilustrated with steel engravings, making by far the 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this 
widely popular Authoress. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
Spring, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 


MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M.D., Missionary to 
the Nestorians. A sinall volume of great interest. 


os Tae EARLY RELIGION. By Wm. B. Sprague, 





THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
Nearly Ready for publication 
POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZA- 
BETH. m6 tf 


C. S. FRANCIS & CO. 


Will publish a new Illustrated Edition of 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS; or, The Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments. 


Translated by the Rev. Edward Forster, with an Explan- 
atory and Historical Introduction, by G. Moir Bussey. 
Carefully revised and corrected, with some additions and 

and amendments from the new translation by ei 
“@ 





NEW GERMAN BOOKSTORE. 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 


H’s the pleasure to announce to the public, and par- 
ticularly to the Students of German Literature, and 
Professors in the various Literary Institutions in the United 
States, that he has just arrived from Leipzig, and intends 
opening, on the lst of May, a large and valuable collection 
of German and other Foreign Books. 
His stock will consist, not only of Standard Works of 
modern German writers, but of the best books in 


PHILOLOGY, HISTORY, THEOLOGY, MEDI 
CINE, CLASSICS, FINE ARTS, &c., &¢., 

all of which will be offered at a small advance on the 

German prices, in the hope that, by placing before the 

public the best books, at a comparatively low price, the 

sale may be extended. 

A complete collection of B‘bliographical Works, Cata- 
logues and Literary Journals, with lists of new publica- 
tions, will always be kept on hand, and may at all times 
be examined without charge. Any information regarding 
literary proceedings in Germany, and the North of Europe, 
will be readily given, and care will be taken that any ques- 
tions of this description, sent out to Europe, will be attend- 
ed to with the utmost accuracy and despatch. 

Having made arrangements with all the great pub- 
lishers throughout Germany and the North, and 
having placed his European affairs in the hands of the 
highly and justly distinguished Mr. F. 4. Brockhaus, of 
Leipzig, Mr. Garrigue is satisfied that he, at all times, will 
be able to comply with the wishes of the Literary Public 
of the United States, with the utmost promptness and with 
perfect precision. 

He has taken a commodious store in the Astor House, 
No. 4 Barclay street, and is already prepared to receive 
orders for the importation of Books, which, if sent out im- 
mediately, will be filled by the early spring vessels. 

Having the advantage of being pe lly acquainted 
with the Prussian Minister at Washington, Baron Gerolt, 
the Hon. George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vt., and with 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, of this city, Mr. Garrigue bega 
leave to refer to these gentlemen, those who wish to as- 
cé¥tain his character and standing. al7 tf 


* OLD.” 


Just Published by 
C. SHEPARD, 


No. 191 Broadway, New York, 


‘The third edition of the above Poem, being No. 5 of the 
Series of Sketches, by Rev. R. Hoyt. Elegant «mall quarto, 
fine paper, and with colored border. Price 6d. per No.—S0 
cents per dozen. 








Also, now in Press, 


NEW, 
By the same author, being No. 6 of the Series, Poems 
now out are—Edward Bell, World-Sale, Snow, and Julia. 
m 27 4t 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has aiways for Sale a large Stock 

of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 

printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner; among 

them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 

Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
weil selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 

£13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 
Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 
C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 


out having them cut ly: and the extent of their 
cuablishaent, ond numberof hands employed, enable 
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GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE [LLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


INTENDED FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. a 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 1 vol. 
12mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 








STYLE OF BINDING. 


Bound in cloth, gilt, . ° ° ° $1 13 
“ in half arabesque, cloth side, " > 
‘ for School and other Libraries in Imitation 
Moroceo, side stamp, ° . oar 


This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 


In ‘Prese. 

THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O. L. 
Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol, 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With Iilus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. With Illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania. With Illustrations, 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran; and | 


FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 


| WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Octavo, 





STYLES OF BINDING. ° 

Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. | 
“in one vol., Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 





THE LAST REVISED EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK. 
Per doz., $1 20. 
THE PICTORIAL WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 
Spelling Book, neatly bound in half roan. Per doz., 
40 


This edition contains about one hundred and sixty fine | 
wood cuts, designed and engraved expressly for this | 
book. It can be used in the same class with the edition 
without engraving, as the matter is the same, page for 


page. 

A SEQUEL TO WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY | 
Spelling Book ; or, A Speller and Definer. By Wm. G. 
Webster, son of the late Noah Webster, LL.D., a revised 
and improyed edition. Per doz., $2 40. 


al7 tf G. F. C. & BROTHER. 


LOT SALE 


or 
BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, 
BINDERS’ MUSLIN, LEATHER, &c. 
TUESDAY, APRIL %, 1847. 


COOLEY, KEESE AND HILL, 


Ree give notice that they will hold a 
Lot Sale of Books, Stationery &c., to the Trade, as 
above, and solicit invoices for the Catalogue, to be publish- 
ed as early as practicable. 

The sale will include several large invoices of London 
Books, received too late for the March Trade Sale. 

The commission will be five per cent., including all 
charges. Liberal advances made on aj! consignments, 
when required. 

New York, 191 Broadway, April 17. tf 


ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 


Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 


Ry J SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 
of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on Property in- 
srusted to their charge. 6 tf 











E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 23 Minor street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’'S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
tionary. 2 vols. quarto, pp. 2300. Originally published 
asa part of that highly Scientific Work, the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana. Price $12. 


“A Dictionary, such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast."—London Quarterly Review. 


Huntington & Savage, New York, are Agents for the 
sale of the above. ng 


DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. | 
Revised and Enlarged. By Robert B. Pation, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the College of New ‘Jersey, | 
with the assistance of J. Addison Alexander, D.D., of 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 1 vol. | 


octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fine sheep, $4. 
The quick sales of so many large editions of this Lexi- | 


con, is the best evidence the publishers could desire of its 
acceptableness to scholars generally. 


FLEMING AND TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH | 
Dictionary. An entirely new and complete French and | 
English and English and French Dictionary, adapted to | 
the Present State of the Two Languages. By Professor | 
Fleming, Professor of English in the College of Louis le 
Grand, and Professor Tibbins, author of several Lexico- | 
graphical Works ; with important Additions, by Charles | 
Picot, Esq., Professor of French in the University of | 
Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobson, Esq., Member of the | 
American Philosophical Society, &c., &e. 1 vol. pp. | 
1400. Price, fine sheep, $4. 


Frencu anv Enoutsn Dictionary. Abridged and | 
Adapted to the Use of Academies and Schools. By | 
Professor Charles Picot and Judah Dobson, Esq. Pp. 
724, 12mo. Price, sheep, $1 25. 








NUGENT'S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. | 


Abridged. 1l6mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 


pp. 782, sheep, fine edition, $2 50. Common edition, 
$1 25. 


KENDALL'S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY;; or, a 
Description of the Starry Heaveus. Designed for the 


Atlas (containing 18 maps) of the Heavens, showing the 
= of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. 
‘ourth edition. Price $1 25. 


rposes fi hich they 
Use of Schools and Academies, accompanied by an | — catia: — 


[April 17, 
A General History for the use of High Schools. You... 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies, and Common Ban 
illustrated by one hundred and fifty engravings ; 
pp. 304. 75 cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most sue- 
cessful — to bring General History within the scope 
of our Schools and Academies, that has ever been mad. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


ANGELL’S (Oliver) SERIES OF READING BOOKs 


READER, NO. 1, OR CHILD'S FIRST BooK— 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is sych 
that the child commences reading as soon as he coy, 
mences putting the letters together into syllables; the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous 
The same syllables and words which form the Spelling 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons direct|, 
opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. [; 
is believed that by this arrangement, the greatest digi. 
eulty which children usually experience in learning tj 
read, is removed. 

READER, NO. 2, OR CHILD'S SECOND Boox 
—This is a continuation of the first number, containing 
Easy Reading Lessons, most of which are pleasing 
stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, ap, 
afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words 
from the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading 
Lesson. 

READER, NO. 3, OR CHILD'S THIRD BOOK.~ 
This is a gradual advance from the second number, 
having the Reading and Spelling Lessons arranged on 
the same plan. The Lessons in each of the numbers, 
are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the reader 
on what he has read. 


READER, NO. 4.—A gradual advance from the 
third number, designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, 
and containing a variety of useful and entertaining 
matter. 


READER, NO. 5.—A reading book for the higher 
classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons and 
Definitions adapted to each reading section. 


—— READER, No. 6, OR SELECT READER .—Being 
a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, which can 
scarcely fail to interest the mind, improve the heart, and 
inform the understanding ; accompanied with an expla 
natory key, containing much useful information ; and a 
large collection of verbal distinctions, with illustrations. 
Designed as a Reading book for the highest classes in 
Academies and Schools. The whole forming a Serics 
of interesting, useful and economical School Books. 
These Six Volumes, compiled by Oliver Angell, com- 
prise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for 

igned, than any 

previous publications; and they are more popular 
among those who have the direction of education than 
any ever prepared in this country. 
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This work is highly rec). mmended by Professors Olmsted, 


Loomis and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- | 
ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being 

a Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 

Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 

mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 

This work has already passed through several editions, 
and has been introduced into many of the best schools and 
academies. 

FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; being an In- 
troduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general Readers. Sixth edition, en- 
lurged and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 

SMITH'S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the Productive System; a Method 
of Instruction recently adopted in Germany and Swit 
zerland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 





Notwithstanding the many new works on this subject 
that have from time to time appeared, since this Grammar 
was first published, the demand for it has steadily increas- 
ed, and it now has the approbation of nearly half the 
teachers in the United States. 


HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 
1 vol. pp. 384. Price 75 cents. 


CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 1 vol. pp 384. Price 
75 cents. 
Consisting of Selections from distinguished English and 
American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; 
the whole arranged in chrcnological order, with biogra- 
phical and critical remarks. Sold separately. 
These reading books have already passed th h four 
large editions, and are now extensively tntoodened 


—— BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 
Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 

Judges Sergeant, Randall and Parsons. 


—— ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 


Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 


ee a work have already been 





COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION.—A system of 
| Elocution, with special reference to Gevture, to the 
treatment of Stammering and Defective Articulatinn, 
| comprising numerous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures, 


PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new 

| Alphabet. Sheep. Price $1 00. 

|———- PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, 

| with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures. 
Sheep $1 00. 

PHONOLOGY. Partl. 2% cents. 

HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear edition 
2vols. $l 

GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 12mo. 63 cents 

| GREEN'S (R. W.) LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture. (2 vols. 8vo. 1200 pp. each.) Consisting of Prose, 
Poetry and Epistles, with portraits of distinguished 
authors. $4 00, a3 eow | ‘. 
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- THE LITERARY WORLD 

| IS PUBLISHED UNDER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF 
EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 

Weekly, on Saturday morning, of the size of at least six- 

teen quarto pages of forty-eight columns, sometimes €n- 

larged to twenty-four pages, and seventy-two columns. 

Annual subscriptions $3, payable in advance ; single 

numbers, 64 cents. 

Advertisements should always be sent in before the 
Saturday previous to the day of publication, and unless 
marked, will be inserted until forbidden. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. $ cts. 
Five Lines or less—first and subsequent insertions, % 
Every additional Line, . . P ° ° 





For one square (twenty lines), ‘ ‘ eet 

For one Column, single insertions, . ° . 3 
os “ yearly, ° ° P . 100 00 

For one Page, single insertions, é \ . 8a 


v2 oe ce : ; . 300 00 
Yearly advertisers for a space not exceeding thirty 
Lines, . . 5 ‘ . 400 
Editorial Communications and Copies of Books fo" 
review to be addressed, ‘‘ Editor of Literary World.” 
OSGOOD & CO., PusLisHErs, 
136 Nassau street, cor. of Beekman 





PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 


New York, February t, 1847. 
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“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1947. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. 

UEVILLE, in one of the chapters of his 
DS ol a thus characterizes the lite- 
rature of a democratic state: “There will be 
more wit than erudition, more imayination 
than profundity ; and literary performances 
will bear marks of an untutored and rude vi- 
gor of thought—frequently of great variety 
and singular fecundity. The object of au- 
thors will be to astonish rather than to please, 
and to stir the passions more than to charm 
the taste.” Without entering into the ques- 
tion, at present, of what may be yet expected 
from America, or even of what has been pro- 
duced honorable to the country, and there is 
much to exhibit on the positive side, it may be 
a matter of curiosity to test the peculiar re- 
quisitions of the distinguished French critic 
by a few of the results of actual experience. 
Our literature has, in fact, been the very oppo- 
site of the conditions claimed by De 'Tocque- 
ville. He demands originality, force, passion, 
fruitfulness. What have been the accepted 
productions of American authorship? They 
disclose, for the most part, just the opposite 





qualities, of imitation, tameness, want of pas- | 


sion, and poverty. 

In place of dramatic power, we find almost 
altogether descriptive talent; for energy, ela- 
borate elegance; for passion, sentimentality, 
not even (the very few instances, again, ex- 
cepted, of the best character) sentiment, and 
so far from fruitfulness in the case of our best 
writers, they are uncommonly meagre, and ea- 
sily exhausted. Fecundity is, with us, rather 
a badge of disgrace, considered a mark of our 
worst pretenders to authorship. 

Imitation is natural, or rather, we should 
say, was formerly pardonable, from our social 
and political condition. For to the end of the 
last century, or even the first quarter (per- 
haps) of the present, there were good English 
writers in the country, with no pretence to an 
American spirit, except in their political 
speculations. The grave writing of that 
period, and the Ls wel efforts as well, were 
conceived and modelled on English originals. 
The dependence of the colonies had not yet 
ceased: our independence was civil only. 
This was especially the case in New England 
from the fact of its early settlement by Eng- 
lishmen. There the English race was kept 
pure, without the admission of foreign ele- 
ments. This made New England the strong- 





receiving those blessed lessons by having in ‘harmonies. It is not the true calling of the 
ourselves the virtue to live an independent | poet, though many true poets have been law- 
life. “'T’o him that hath shall be given.” | yers. 

Tameness, as general as imitation,and itscor-|" Unitarianism also has exercised its chill 
relative, may be deduced from the same cause. | influence, and “ frozen the genial current of 
Coldness of temperament, and the unnatural | the soul.” 
development of the faculty of taste, have “re-| Circumstances have had their effect; the 
pressed the noble rage” of our writers; even! necessity of leaving literary pursuits for more 
in those whose early or most spontaneous | profitable labors,—the love of gain or reputa- 
writings are instinct with strength and_self- | tion in some other line, overlaying the natural 
reliance. Taught to look up to certain Eng- | —weak, since so easily benumbed—impulses of 
lish names as unapproachable, and only to be | the mind. Characters have changed ; the ar- 
copied with assiduous care, they have feared | dent youth has become a cautious man; trade 
to give full scope to their natural genius, which | has taken the place of poetry, and a love of art 
they rather confined within the barriers of pro-| has been supplanted by a total indifference to 
— and decorum. Hence our finest poets | all early impressions. — 

ave been, save when their Muse would not be How stands the point of productiveness? 
trammelled, but soared To confess the truth, the few good, and the 

* Aloft, incumbent, on the dusky air,” very few admirable writers we have, have done 
comparatively little, from one or all of the 
causes above enumerated, and have done that 
at avery early age. This reminds us of as 
frequent a trait to be met with as any of the 
rest ; the early maturity of our writers, which 
has as often been followed by as early a decay 
of power. The vein was shallow and soon 


in the majority of cases, themselves, gladly and 
humbly, 


** Content to dwell in decencies for ever.” 


Hence the frequent charge of Plagiarism, 
upon which, as between authors of original | 
merit, little aceount is always to be placed— ; ’ , 
for what may appear to be a theft to minds of worked. Certain sentiments or fancies had 
coarse perceptions, might, perhaps, be held by early possessed the mind and heart, and de- 
‘the great originals as simply a proof of ho-|™manded immediate utterance. These were 
‘norable allegiance to themselves. There is | produced, and with freshness, vivacity, and 
‘such a thing as this allegiance, and the| genuine force. Afterwards, the author, if mo- 
,thoughts of great authors may be worn by | dest and a self-student, a man of culture, feels 
later ones, as modern piety wears and hallows | he cannot do better, or, perchance, equal his 
\the relics of ancient religion. For our own | first effort. He retires from the arena, and be- 
| part, we like to trace this communication be- | Comes a minature classic. This is the truth 
‘tween the writers of distant times. It is| With our best men, but a vast herd continue 
proof of common sympathies; the zeal which | Writing worse and worse, until at last the se- 
|reverences may not be very far from the ori-| Verest punishment for them would be to read 
‘ginal spirit which creates. But it is quite | their own works, under which they have buried 
another matter when the jackdaw struts about | the little spirit or the small faculty with which 
_in borrowed plumes ; when “ memory and her | they set out. From these hasty remarks 
| syren daughters ” are invoked in quite another | one may readily infer the following conclusions : 
| than the Miltonic sense ; when affectation and | that our writers have been in general men of 
pretence take the place of reverence; and_ talent, and rarely men of genius; relying too 
|imbecility challenges the seat of power. The | ™uch upon artificial aids, and by far too little 
| evil unrebuked increases with alarming ra- on the ever-fresh resources of nature. That 
idity. When our critics talk of our poets their greatest intellectual defect, too often with 
| y hundreds, they make it a matter of fashion the best, has been want of independence ; and 
‘to set up for a t, and the regiment of the the leading moral defect occasionally with 
| Muses is speedily filled by a crowd of fops | others, a want of honesty. 

‘and pretenders without strength or valor. | * kee OOO ae c 
We see delicate and tasteful artists and Reviews. 

adapters rather than original authors, and the Pe . : 
olandite of the ore anata ie ee ees) nn ee Sees At Pi a3 vc 
the phenomenon of the disciple above his setae spe Sy ashe ies Nee perm, 
master ; a democratic highway to Parnassus ste ig soaeiageeagyies 














hold of the English feeling of the country. 
This kept her, Se a long while, the most 
provincial and colonial part of the union. 
This made Boston a lite town for Eng- 
lish wares, and gave to it its peculiar cha- 
racter and attitude, in respect to English writ- 
ers, who a ed yom there, pone as 
voyagers they arrived, — for idolat 

and man-worship. How "ii rent from New 
York, which is cosmopolitan, and truly a Me- 
tropolis, the city of ‘the Dutch, and of the 
English, and of the native American, crossed 
by the French, German, Welsh, Scottish, and 
Irish races—a city of the world like London, 
aot a country town of litterateurs and blue- 
stockings. ‘There can be no doubt of the in- 


travelled by witlings ; Sancho Panza receiving 
in earnest the honors of governorship. 

The want of passion is a defect so pro- 
minent, that we must try to account for it 
still further. Not to repeat the standard 
criticism, that the bulk of American writing 
hitherto has been done in New England, and 
thence received its cold impress, from the local 
character; it is also to be observed, that the 
majority of our writers, serious and gay, alike, 
have come out from the profession of the law ; 
a school, undoubtedly, of originality, perspicui- 
ty, and intellectual force, but not equally a nur- 
sery for the engine, or fancy, or senti- 
ment. The temple of Themis is not built 





calculable moral value of England to us as a 
means of culture. Our past is hers, and let 
no man undervalue the sacred influences of 
Ancient Times, when rivalries are forgotten, 
Jealousies have disappeared, when the drama 
of life appears to us simple and complete, 
and good alone re- 

. rican Literature 
Will be found to have its roots in English soil. 

can 


upon Parnassus’ Hill, and although we are ho- | 
nestly told by one of the old masters, that there | 
are poets which did never dream upon Parnas- | 
sus, yet few poets, we suspect, have ever lived, | 
who have not seen it at least in visions of the | 
night. The law has given us our great prac- 
tical statesmen, and fervid orators, and acute | 
critics, and logical heads, and wise moral teach- | 
ers, and sharp satirists of vice and folly ; but’ 
it has no fair pictures, or noble forms, or aerial | 








Annals and Occurrences of New York — 
and State in the olden time. By John 
Watson. Philadelphia: Henry F’. Anners, 
1846. 

Tuere are many things concerning New 
York not set down in the books; not even in 
any of the works of the indefatigable Mr. 
Doggett, of Directory fame. In the “ Annals” 
before us, amidst much pleasant gossip not 
new, we have the traditions, the personal re- 
collections of the writer and of his friends, by 
name, as to local changes and passing events. 
Such essays “ sequari (?) vestigia rerum,” ac- 
cording to the motto on the title-page, are to 
be kindly received as welcome contributions to 
the material out of which history is to be writ- 
ten. History, Mr. Watson does not claim to 
write, and his modesty shields him from that 
criticism which a writer of more pretence 
would provoke. 

We are told (page 10) that Manhatian is a 
revelling name, importing, “the place where 
they all got drank”—an error copied in almost 
every book touching the early hi of New 
York. Mr. craft (high authority on 
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such — ) gives a very different etymolo- 
gy. “The tration.” mage bx; * that this isl- 
and derives its name from the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the intoxication of the Indians 
on Hudson’s first visit in 1609, is a sheer in- 
ference unsupported by philology. The word 
for intoxication, or dizziness from drink, in the 
Algonquin, and with a little change, in all the 
cognate dialects, is Ke-wush-ku-a-bee—the 
verb to drink, in the same dialects, is Min-e- 
kwa, in the Mohegan “ Minahn,” words having 
none of the elements of this com- 

und.* The proper aboriginal name of this 
island was Mon-a-tun, sometimes Mon-a-tun- 
uk. Mon or man is the radix of the adjective 
bad, carrying the various meanings of violent, 
dangerous, when applied in compounds Ah- 
tun isa generic term for channel or stream of 
running water; uk denotes plurality. The 
meaning then is, “ place of the bad, whirli 
torrent.” The natives of this island call 
themselves Mon-a-tuns ; that is to say, “ Peo- 
ple of the whirlpool,” alluding to the most re- 
markable thing in their neighborhood, the 
great whirlpool at Hell Gate. 

Would that the beautiful Mon-a-tun were 
once more heard! ‘Toronto has supplied a 
good name to Little York; cannot the people 
of THE ISLE OF THE BAD—WHIRLING—WATER 
have a name of their own too? Must Big 
York be always New York. 

Robert Juet, the mate of the Half-Moon, in 
his Journal or Log-book of Hudson’s Voyage 
of Discovery up the North River in 1609, says: 


“Oct. 2d.—We saw a very good piece of 

ound, and hard by it there was a cliff that 
ooked of the color of white-green, as though it 
were either a copper or silver mine, and I think 
it to be one of them, by the trees that grow 
upon it—for they be all burned, and the other 
places are green as grass—it is on that side of 
the river that is called Mannahatta.” 


Mannahatia was doubtless the name before 
a white man had ever landed on these shores, 
or a single native of the region had an oppor- 
tunity of getting drunk,—a remarkable con- 
tradiction to the received story about the sig- 
nification of Mon-a-tun, and a fact, which, 
taken in connexion with the etymology of the 
word as given by Mr. Schoolcraft, absolutely 
puts the question to rest. 

It is indeed true that Hudson and his mate 
did “determine to try some of the chief men 
of the country whether they had any treachery 
in them,” by giving them “ wine and aqua- 
vite ;” but this was done on the 21st Septem- 
ber, at a place the latitude of which is given 
by Hudson as 42° 18’. The spot “ where they 
all got drunk” was therefore somewhere be- 
tween Hudsont and Albany, probably Kinder- 
hook, a roystering and jolly region down to 
this day. Heckewelder, for many years a 
Moravian Missionary ainong the Indians, says 
that the Mi , a tribe of Delawares, used 
to call New York “ mga eae or, 
“the place of stringing wampum,” which in 
modern phrase, “the place of making money,” 
continues to be a true description of the spot. 

Albany is usually considered the oldest of 
the Dutch cities; but the researches of Mr. 
Senator Folsom have shown that in November 
or December; 1613, “there existed on this 
island four houses and a Dutch Governor un- 
der the West India Company of Amsterdam,” 
while Albany was not begun before 1615.) 





grees eighteen Laet, N 

t The latitude of Hudson is 42° 14'; of Albany, 42° 39°. 
Fn eseenans Society Collections, 1841. 
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There were several Indian villages* on Mon- 


a-tun Island. Sapoxanican, or LapiniKan, 
now Greenwich village; Nacuronx, now Cor- 
laers’ Hook; Warpors stood in Grand street, 
near Centre market, on the shore of Ac1Econ, 
afterwards the Kolck, or fresh water; Rich- 
mond Hill was called IsHparena ; a hillock at 
Niblo’s bore the name of Ocrroc; Kapsee, 
was the name of the south point of the island, 
now occupied by the Staten Island and South 
Ferries. The leading thoroughfares of the 
city from the ancient canoe place at Kapsee, or 
the Battery, extending n to the Park, and 
thence to Chatham Square, and the Bowery, 
and west to Tivoli Gardens, were ancient 
roads which followed the primary Indian foot 
paths or trails.* 

The Dutch, like the French, selected with 
skilful eye, the points of commercial impor- 
tance in the New World. The Island Man- 
hattan was reserved from the first as a place of 
trade, and they no donbt anticipated upon the 
Delaware (South River), the great mart which 
William Penn afterwards founded. 

The following despatch to the States Gene- 
ral describes the purchase of this island from 
the natives : 


“High and Mighty Lords— 

** Yesterday arrived the ship ‘The Arms of 
Amsterdam.’ She sailed from the river Mauri- 
tius in the New Netherlands on the 23d Septem- 
ber. They report that our folk there are pros- 

rous and live in peace. Their women have 

orne children there already They have pur- 
chased from the Indians, for the sum of sixty 
guilders, the Island Manhattan, which is 11,000 
morghen large. They have already sowed grain 
by the middle of May, and reaped by the middle 
of August. Samples of summer crops have 
come, such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, canary seed, beans, and flax. 

‘© P. SCHAGEN. 
*« Amsterdam, Nov. 5, 1626.’’t 


Twenty-four dollars purchased the whole 
city and county of New York, two hundred 
and twenty years ago. 

In 1638, tobacco was produced to a consi- 
derable extent on New YorkIsland. In 1652, 
the first public school was established ; streets 
first paved, 1676; in 1677 there were twelve 
streets, and three hundred and eighty-four 
houses. In 1711, a slave-market was establish- 
ed in Wall street ; in 1729, three pence a foot 
was given for land on the west side of Broad- 
way near the Battery. The first stage route 
between New York and Boston was established 
in 1732—time, fourteen days from city to 
city. In 1733, a law was passed to rve 
the fish in Fresh Water Pond (the Kolck) now 
Centre street. In 1737, a marke: house was 
built in Broadway opposite Crown, now Liber- 
ty street, and the city contained 1416 houses. 
In 1745, the first coach (Lady Murray’s) was 
driven in New York. n the British eva- 
cuated the city, Nov. 25, 1783, the buildings 
did not extend beyond Murray strest. In 1801, 
Broadway was ordered to be continued through 
Thomas Randall's land, near Eighth street, to 
meet the Bowery, and the hills levelled and 
carted into Fresh Water Pond, which was then 
the northern limit of Broadway and much be- 
yond the settled oe of the city. Previous to 
this extension of Broadway, the Bowery was 
the only entrance into the city, through groves 
of cedar, to the Bull’s-head, now the Bow 
Theatre.t But we are becoming garrulous. 

In undertaking to say something about our 
city, it is not easy to know where to begin, 


* Schoolcraft, in Proceedings New York Historical So- 
ciety, for 1844. 
+ Brodhead’s Holland Documents. Vol. i., 155. 
+ T. Bridgeman—Report to the Am. Institute, 1846. 
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what points to touch—what to pass over. Dry 
details we have in numerous forms, in alma. 
nacs and manualsenough. Let us look a mo. 
ment at the surface of the island we have to 
cover with saetingy. The hills which we see 
in the upper wards south of Harlem, are a, 
mole-hills to what our forefathers have dy, 
down. Listen to old Issachar Cozzens discours. 
ing of Bunker’s Hill, where Centre Marke: 
now stands. “Jt was,” says he, “a steep and 
somewhat pyramidal hill about one hundred 
feet higher than the present level of Grand 
Street. On the top aa an old fort, in the cen. 
tre of which was a well from whence I haye 
seen water drawn as late as 1800. How often 
have I, when a boy, stood on the breast-work 
of this hill, ont looked with delight to 
the south over that beautiful sheet of water, 
the Kolck (where now stand the Halls of Jus- 
tice or Tombs), on the small city with its few 
spires and domes! Beyond was seen the bay, 
with the hills of Staten Island still further in 
the south ; then turning to the west, the noble 
Hudson with the Newark mountains in the 
distance, the farm-houses and country seats o/ 
the island, that stupendous work of nature, the 
Palisades ; on the north, and on the east, the 
high ridge of that fertile plain, Long Island.” 
All this but fifty years ago! “ Where St. 
John’s Church now stands,” says the same ex- 
cellent observer, “in the rear of Mr. Lispe- 
nard’s place, was the Catfish Pond where | 
have seen catfish.”* 

Under the stone bridge, at the present iuter- 
section of Broadway and Canal street, flowed 
a creek, westerly, through a vast swamp, to the 
Hudson; so large, that a fierce contention 
was, for a long time, maintained upon the ex- 
pediency of keeping it always open as a sort 
of slip or basin for market boats. Better 
counsels, however, prevailed, and the adjoining 
hills were dug down to fill the stream and 
marsh. 

The Minetta Water ran along the north 
side of Potter’s Field (now Washington Pa- 
rade), and crossed the Fifth Avenue, near 
Sixth street. So late as 1820, a small colony 
of muskrats inhabited the Fifth Avenue ; and 
where now stand palaces, was an aguish re- 
gion, “ creaming and mantling like a standing 
pond,” as in fact it was. 

The upper portion of the present city be- 
gins to enter upon the rocky regions, which 
occupy the middle of the Island. At Harlem, 
again occurs the sandy plain, which forms the 
southern end of the city. Harlem, by the 
way, was originally, says tradition, intended 
for the site of the metropolis—New York for a 
trading point, while the best dwellings were to 
be at the former. These rocks, which have s0 
perplexed the unfortunate land owners through 
whose grounds streets are to be cut, have, until 
very lately, been in bad repute with builders. 
“North River stone” was a specification 10 
every estimate for a building. A person 
working a quarry at Kip’s Bay was, for some 
years, in the practice of getting out large 
stones for base courses in foundation walls. 
At the back of the forge, used for sharpening 
his drills, he a nt of the rock, 
which, to his surprise, remained, like asbestos, 
almost indestructible by fire. The shrewd 

of the Atlantic Dock made the 


urther , that the Gneiss of New York 
&rY | could tag ecto pg hee cheaply ; and the re- 


sult is, the elegant of stores at South 
Brooklyn, chase’ tae, in reality, no 
thing more than York Island Stone. 

e have, therefore, a material for store-fronts 





* Cozzen’s Geology of New York Island. 
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iers, second only to cast-iron, and, per- 

a qeteein «Gath will be made ne- 
cessary, by the general use of baths and water-— 
closets, and the rocks are somewhat in the 
way of the sewers. Gun cotton, however, 
cheapens the process of removing stone al- 
ready, and could a solvent be found, capable 
of acting upon Gneiss as sulphuric acid does’ 
upon Limestone, the expense would be dimi-| 
nshed seven-eighths. 
Pavements are not yet made as they should | 
be. The Russ pavement in Broadway is the | 


rated. This average he finds to be 5.97 per. 
cent., according to which, the population of the’ 
city would double in less than seventeen years ; 
and he therefore predicts that the population, 
in 1842, would be “above 300,000 souls ;” | 
“in the year 1859, above 600,000, and in 1876, 
more than 1,200,000.” In 1840, two years 
before the time he assigns, our census gave 
312,852 inhabitants. By a close approxima-_ 
tion, the number in 1842, was found to be over 
336,000. So remarkable a verification of his 
theory, made it worth while to go over, care- 


best we have, and will, in time, extend itself fully, the various censuses on record, and, by 
over the main thoroughfares. Wood has been taking in a greater number of data, to try how 
tried and found destructive to horses, and pe- far his conclusions have been borne out. The. 
rishable toa proverb. The crossings, of heavy | following table is the result, and its accuracy 


fiagstones, are admirable. The grades, as they | 
are termed, of the projected streets and ave- | 
noes are well oietiiaek: and generally good. | 
Taking the middle of the Island as a ridge-, 
pole, the water-shed, with few exceptions, is | 
east and west to the rivers. After entering | 
Murray Hill, the railways will be tunnelled. | 
or arched over, like the Long Island road in. 
Atlantic street, Brooklyn. New squares are | 
reserved ; one of which, Hamilton Square, will | 
be far the finest in the city, and will, probably, | 
be the site of the Washington monument, as | 
well as of a new Croton reservoir. Further | 
west, the long talked-of Arsenal will soon be 
built, near the old ine ; while the Bota- | 
nic Garden on Fiftieth street, founded by Dr. | 





Hosack, is in time to be the site of Columbia | __ 


College. 

The suburbs of New York, like those of | 
London, Philadelphia, Berlin, and most other 
large cities, have been accused of being sub- 
ject to intermittents. The opening of new 
avenues and streets produces frequent pools of 
stagnant water, and these, while drying up, 
under the August sun, generate malaria enough 
to create a few cases of ague. The fevers of 
our Island, however, have always been pecu- 
liarly mild—a fatal result being very rare in- 


may be relied on :— 

From 1790 to 1820, we have decennial enu-| 

merations. | 

* 1820 to 1845, we have a census every 
five years. 

Aver. yearly increase. per ct. 
“ 1790 to 1800, 2,735 souls. 8.25 | 
* 1800 to 1810, 3,588 “ 5.93 | 





* 1810 to 1820, 3.7a3. “ 2.83 
“ 1820 to 1825, 8476 “ 6.85 | 
“ 1825101830, 7,300 “ 4.39 | 
“ 1830 to 1835, 13,500 “ 6.66 | 
“ 1835 to 1840, 8,552 * 3.16 
“ 1840 to 1845, 11,676 “ 3.73 
Average of 55 years, 7,320 or, 
per cent. §.22 | 


According to which, the population will | 
double in about nineteen years.* 

There are, on the island, but 14,000 acres 
(allowing for the gain to be made from the) 
rivers, by docking out), which afford 168,000 


—_— lots. A great many of these, lying 


about Kingsbridge and Mount Washington, 
will be passed over, from their inaccessible 
positions, for a long while after neighboring 
spots have been covered. T'wenty thousand 
are to be deducted from the total number, from 


deed. ‘To consumptives, or those suffering | this cause, and for the public squares and Cro- 


under asthma or bronchitis, this malaria is a. ese cs ew 
| Now it is found, taking in stores, stables, and 


specific. They soon breathe, without know- 
ing that they have lungs. In 1842, the year 
of the completion of the Croton aqueduct, 
much waste water was permitted to run off, and 
the low grounds, all along the island, were 
filled. A very unusual number of cases of 
fever occ in the summer of 1842; and 
yet, according to the Report of Dr. Griscom, 
the City Ins r for that year, out of 9,176 
deaths, within the city and county, but nine- 
teen persons died of intermittent; ninety of 
remittent ; and 328 from typhus fever, emi- 
grant fever, and fevers of all, sorts. Certainly 
no very alarming mortality. Yet such has 
been the panic that, at one time, in the pretty 
village of Harlem, but six miles from the City 
Hall, land could be bought cheaper than in any 
hamlet in New England Houses stood empty. 
Since 1842, the whole island has been compa- 
ratively healthy. Harlem, and all the sub- 


urban regions, are swarming with r “ set- 
tlers,” and will soon be for ever secu against 
malaria, by the density of the population. 


Mr. Senator Dix, in his “ Sketch of the Re- 


is of 








ton reservoirs, and we have but 148,000. 


manufactories, that fen souls to each lot is not 
far from the density of population at present. | 
We are led, then, to the conclusion that, at the 
end of thirty-eight years from 1845, or in 1883, | 
the whole island will be covered with build- | 
ings, containing a million and a half of souls! | 
"The above table embraces all the darkest | 
days of New York. Three periods of yellow | 
fever; the war of 1812; the embargo; 
two seasons of cholera; the financial crisis, 
of 1837; and the diversion from our growth, | 
which steam ferry-boats have made in favor 
of Brooklyn and Williamsburgh, and rail-| 
roads, in favor of Boston. The benefits | 
of railroads we have yet to reap. The un-| 
gathered wealth of the southern counties, by | 
the Erie ;, the trade of the west and north, all 
winter long, by the Hudson River road, and, | 
perhaps, most valuable of all, the New Haven | 
road, by which all New England will come 
“ down to town” to see the sights, and buy silks 
at Stewart’s, open to us new elements of thrift, 
which our table does not embrace. The 
effects of railroads upon London have been | 
striking. From a million and a half, that al- 
ready vast metropolis has swollen, within 
twelve years, under the stimulus of the railways 
which centre there, to a multitude which no 
* TABLE OF NEW BUILDINGS ERECTED IN NEW YORK. 
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——y 
man can easily number. London is said now 
to contain over 2,200,000 people. Will not 
the same causes produce the same effects here ? 
Then, too, we are about to become the centre 
of a grand system of steamers, which will ar- 
rive and depart weekly, to every part of the 
New World, as well as the Old. Tardy 
France has at last ordered some of her war 
steamers to undertake the service which pri- 
vate enterprise, in that wordy country, could 
not accomplish. England is quadrupling the 
number of ~ mail steamers, and has very pro- 
perly selected New York as a point of depar- 
ture, while our excellent Uncle Sam is at last 
convinced that money is to be made by steam- 
ships, and is producing craft which will com- 


pletely distance competition. In a few years 


a steamship, and an American one, too, will be 
as common a sight as a steamboat. Who, 
then, can overrate the future greatness, hu- 
manly speaking, of Mon-a-Tun ? 


SUPERNATURALISM. 

The Supernaturalism of New England. By 
J. G. Whittier. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam’s Library of American Books. 

Mr. Wuirtier’s literary name has been little 

other than an accident of exertions directed 

to practical and unselfish purposes—a wayside 


‘flower, which he has hardly spared the time 


to gather. Inthe dedication of the little vo- 


_lume to his sister, he well expresses the feeling 


of relief, and almost self-reproachful enjoyment, 
with which he turns aside from his “long, 


harsh strife with strong-willed men,” to con- 


verse with ghosts and witches, and all such 
legendary shadows. We doubt not, he will re- 
turn to the battle of his life with so much the 
more vigor, for this brief relaxation; but we 
are bound to say that, if he could have more 
entirely thrown off the mental habit of a man 
writing under a stern sense of duty, he might 
have succeeded better in such a labor of love 
and idleness, as the present. In spite of him- 
self, Mr. Whittier stoops to the theme with the 
austere dignity of a schoolmaster at his 
amusements ; a condescension that may seem 
exaggerated, when we consider that the sub- 
ject will'probably retain a human interest, long 


after his more earnest efforts shall have lost 


their importance, in the progress of society. 
In the first chapter of the book, there are 
some good remarks on the spiritual tendencies 
that lie beneath the earthy surface of the 
Yankee character. Such spirituality certainly 
does exist ; but we cannot perceive that its in- 
dications are, or ever have been, so peculiar as 
to form any system that may come fairly un- 
der the title of New England Supernaturalism. 
The contrary is rather remarkably the fact ; 
the forest life of the first settlers, and their in- 
tercourse with the Indians, have really en- 
grafted nothing upon the mythology which 
they brought with them from England—at 
least, we know of nothing, although Mr. 
Whittier intimates that these circumstances 
did modify their English superstitions. We 
should naturally look for something duskier 
and grander in the ghostly legends of a wild 
country, than could be expected in a state of 
society where even dreams are covered with 
the dust of .old conventionalisms. But, if 
there be any peculiarity, it is, that our super- 
stitions have a more sordid, grimy, and mate- 
rial aspect, than they bore in the clime from 
which they were transplanted. A New Eng- 
land ghost does not elevate us into a spiritual 
region; he hints at no mysteries beyond the 
ve, nor seems to any valuable in- 
ormation on subjects of that nature. He 
throws aside even his shroud, puts on the coat 
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and breeches of the times, and takes up the head of it. Take care to remember what | 
flesh-and-blood business of life, at the very point say to you.” With this prediction on his lips 
where he dropt it at his decease. e so the old man died. Born of such a mother, in 
mingles with daily life, that we scarcely per- the little island of Corsica, an eagle’s look-out 
ceive him to be a ghost at all. If he indeed whence to shoot piercing glances into the very 
comes from the spiritual world, it is because heart of Europe, and so nominated to the 
he has been ejected with disgrace, on account presidency of his race ; what is the first known 
of the essential and inveterate earthiness of sentiment that troubled his young spirit ? 
his substance. | At the time of entering the school at Brienne, 
This characteristic of a New England ghost a mere child, his strongest feeling was grief 
story should by all means be retained ; else the for the subjugation of the independence of his 
legend will lose its truth. Mr. Whittier has country; and this kept him in a great measure 
sometimes caught the just effect, but occasion- estranged from his school-fellows. Revolving 
ally allows it to escape, by aiming at effects many things in his mind, on this theme dear to 
which are inconsistent with the one alluded to. his young hopes, and ere his arm was strong 
He has made a fine ballad of the “ New Wife enough to handle the sword, he presents him- 
and the Old ;”—its only defect is, indeed, that self to us, in his first public demonstration, as 
he has made it too fine, at the sacrifice of the an Author. It was in his twenty-first year, 
homeliness which was its essence. Hisstyle, the very point of his arrival at manhood, that 
in fact, throughout the volume, has not quite Bonaparte, then in garrison at Auxerre, 
the simplicity that the theme requires; it agreed with M. Joly, a bookseller at Déle, to 
sparkles a little too much. The proper tone come over to see him to treat for an impression 
for these legends is, of course, that of the fire- of the History ofCorsica. He, in fact, came, 
side narrative, refined and clarified to what-' and found Bonaparte at the Pavilion, lodging 
ever degree the writer pleases, but still as sim- in a chamber with bare walls, the only furni- 
ple as the Bible—as simple as the babble of an ture in which was an indifferent bed without 
old woman to her grandchild, as they sitinthe curtains, two chairs, and a table standing in 
smoky glow of a deep chimney-corner. Above the screen of a window, covered with books 
all, the narrator should have faith, for the time and papers; his brother Louis slept on a 
being. If he cannot believe his ghost-story | coarse mattrass in an adjoining room. They 
while he is telling it, he had better leave the | agreed about the expense of an impression ; 
task to somebody else. Now, Mr. Whittier but Napoleon was expecting every moment an 
never fails to express his incredulity either order to leave Auxerre, and nothing was 
before or after the narrative, and often in the finally settled. The order arrived a few days 
midst of it. {t is a matter of conscience with after, and the work was never printed. He 
him to do so. ‘retained to the last a vivid recollection of the 
One other criterion must be allowed us. scene of his early childhood, and spoke of its 
Mr. Whittier has readtoomuch. He talks too valleys, its precipices, its torrents, its glowing 


learnedly about the “ Ahriman of the Parsee, sky, and keen passions, with all the enthusi- 


the Pluto of the Roman mythology, the Devil asm of a lover. Henceforward he was not to 
of the Jew and the Christian, the Shitan of| write histories of Corsica: he was called to 
the Mussulman, the Machinito of the In-|make history, and, from that low eyrie, 
dian ;” and quotes some black letter mystic pitched his wing for a flight to the most distant 
or modern poet on every page. There is ages. Dropping the hand of speculation, the 
nothing in his treatment of the subject that a guide of his silent and meditative youth, 
requires such an array of authorities, nor any | he follows, now, the shining face of action, 
such depth in the well of his philosophy, that | wherever it leads orlures him on. His first 
we can descend into it only by a flight of steps, decisive stroke is at the siege of Toulon. A 
constructed out of old folio volumes. ~ |General Cartaux had conducted the siege at 
But, how much easier it is to censure than its commencement; but the Committee of 
to praise, even where the merits greatly out-| Public Safety found it necessary to super- 
weigh the defects! We conclude, with the| sede him. He was a vain man, covered from 
frank admission that we like the book, and | head to foot with gold lace; and, when Na 
look upon it as no unworthy contribution from leon first presented him with his credentials, 
a poet to that species of literature which only | as his assistant, he said, discerning at once, no 
a poet should meddle with. We hope to see | doubt, that the gold trappings had overpowered 
more of him, in this, or some other congenial and buried the poor General, he could do very 
sphere. There are many legends still to be | well without him, but that he was welcome to 
— tT along the sea-board of share the honor of the victory, without having 
ew England—and those, too, we think, more | had any of the trouble. 
original, and more susceptible of poetic illus-| In this, his first military enterprise, he cut 
tration, than these rural superstitions. | short a four months’ siege, by one or two 
: , strokes of common sense. His plan was what 
SKETCH OF NAPOLEON'S CAREER. = [ng one hud suspected; and yet when it had 
The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By William | succeeded, nothing could be simpler. The 
Hazlitt. In Six Parts. New York: Wiley secret of this, as of all enterprises of originali- 
& Putnam. 1847. ty and boldness, consists in looking at the 
[secon PAPER. | real circumstances and possibilities of the 
Napo.eon describes his mother as a woman | case, instead of trusting to routine or the 
above losses, privations, fatigues, as enduring | opinion of others. ‘To the knowledge acquired 
all, bearing all; the head of a man placed on | during this very siege, of all the positions of 
the body of a woman. The first personal trait | the neighborhood, the historian ascribes his 
in Hazlitt’s Life is, the deathbed of his uncle, | ability to venture on the bold mancuvre to 
the old Arch-deacon. “Give over,” he cried| which he owed the victory of Montenotte at 
out to the priest who was bestowing on him | the opening of the campaign of Italy in 1796. 
the customary homilies, “I have but a few| “It was the very strength and comprehen- 
moments to live, and I wish to devote them to 


siveness of his mind that made him indefatiga- 
my family.” He then made the young Bona- | ble in his observation and researches from fore- 
s draw near, and gave them his blessing 


seeing the results, and having certain princi- 
and advice. “ You are the eldest of the fami-| ples in view by which the individual details 
ly,” he said to Joseph: “but Napoleon is the| were combi with grandeur of effect.” 











After the achievement at Toulon, there was 
a pause in his career; he returned to Paris 
where he passed most of his time in medita. 
tion and retirement. He went out but seldom. 
and had few acquaintances. He was gather. 
ing himself up for another stride in the path 
of fortune. “He had done something, he had 
still more to do. Genius is at first shy and 
taken up with itself. The new world of 
thought or enterprise that is forming in the 
imagination jostles against and repels the 
actual one. This begets an appearance of 
distance and reserve, because there is a series 
of reflections going on in the mind that mark 
out a path for themselves and unfit it tor the 
ordinary intercourse of familiar life. We do 
not wonder at people in common life who are 
absent and thoughtful, if we know that any 
particular object engrosses their attention or 
clouds their brow: but the life of a man of 
genius, from its commencement, is a prepara- 
tion for the arduous task he has imposed upon 
himself. At a later period of his life, when he 
had discharged his debt to Fame, and when 
men of narrow minds would have become stiff 
and haughty with their elevation, he grew pro- 
portionably easy and familiar, and no one was 
more unreserved, gay, and communicative, 
even to exuberance, in conversation.” He 
sometimes went to the Théatre Feydeau, where 
he happened to be when he first heard of the 
rising of the Sections; and frequented the 
Corazza Coflee-house in the Palais Royal, 
where he used to meet some of his old com- 
panions in arms, as well as several actors o/ 
the day, and where the celebrated ‘T'alma is 
said to have once paid his reckoning for him, 
for which he had left his sword in pledge. 
At the rising of the Sections, it was by reason 
of the impression he had made on the members 
of the Convention with whom his duty had 
brought him in communication in the affair of 
Toulon, that Napoleon was selected to serve. 
He had been, it is true, put aside in the mean- 
while, but the blow struck by the strong man 
leaves its mark: and the hour for the man 
who could do the work, had again tolled. 
He did the work ; and with long-sighted saga- 
city, prepared for more to come, by reorganiz- 
ing the National Guard ; a circumstance that 
contributed greatly to his success on the 
famous 18th Brumaire. Here again he leit 
the image of his hand; so favorable an im- 
pression of himself had he stamped on tle 
different corps, that, on his return from Egypt, 
although the Directory had prohibited its 
Guards from paying him any honors, their 
order was without effect, and the soldiers could 
not be prevented from beating To the Field ! the 
moment he appeared. “ ‘The foundation o! 
fame and greatness is laid regularly step by 
step, so that the brilliant renown which at last 
astonishes the world is but the echo of the 
common consent of all those with whom 4 
— powerful mind has come in contact, In- 

of being the result of caprice or accident, 
according to the opinion of some, who would 
persuade us that the adventurer can « 
any time start up and play the hero. 
He is now launched, in his twenty-sixth yea, 
in the Italian campaign as Commander in 
Chief. On reviewing his troops he addresses 
them, “Soldiers, you are naked and ill-fed ! 
Government owes you much, and can give you 
nothing. The patience and courage you have 
shown in the midst of these rocks are admira- 
ble ; but they gain you no renown; no glory 
results to you from your endurance. It is my 
design to lead you into the most fertile plains 
in the world. Rich provinces and great cities 
will be in your power; there you will find 
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honor, glory, and wealth. Soldiers of Italy ! 
will you be wanting in courage or persever- 
ance?” ‘This is in the key, consistent from 
the beginning, of all his after speeches. In 
his sichy round, one night he falls in with a 
rty of prisoners, in which was an old garru- 
ous Hungarian officer, whom he asked how 
matters went with them? The old Captain 
could not deny but that they went badly 
enough ; “but,” added he, “there is no under- 
standing it at all; we have to do with a young 
General, who is this moment before us, the 
next behind us, then again on our flanks; one 
does not know where to place one’s-self. This 
manner of making war is insufferable, and 
against all rule an custom.” The o!d Hun- 
garian was strictly right ; a man of genius had 
come amongst them, and wherever he moved. 
their gold- generals were stripped and 
shown up to the world for just what they were 
worth; and their painted card-house tactics 
kicked over on every side with the greatest 
possible coolness and indifference. The com- 
prehension of the whole scheme of battles, in 
these Italian wars ; the attention to the details, 
the previous calculations, the sudden expedi- 
ents, the clearness of head and boldness of 
hand, were alike conspicuous and admirable. 
And, instead of reposing on immediate success, 
he made one victory serve as a stepping-stone 
to another. It was on the plain of Rivoli in 
this campaign, that he discharged these elec- 
trical words among the soldiers of the 39th 
and 85th, for cowardly conduct in the field. 
“Quarter Master General, let it be in- 
scribed on their colors, They no longer form 
part of the Army of Italy.” Enough to put 
fire in dead men’s bones, as Napoleon’s pre- 
sence almost literally did, the same day, when, 
retiring from the convent of St. Boniface, 
where 400 or 500 of his wounded lay crowded, 
he heard himself called by name. T'wo unfor- 
tunate soldiers had been left three days among 
the dead, without having had their wounds 
dressed ; they had despaired of relief, and were 
recalled to life at the sight of their General. 
During the two years of the Italian campaign, 
his fame had spread, and he had advanced in 
power. He had drawn a wider circle about 
the world, but it was of the same texture and 
quality as his narrower fortunes. It was sup- 
posed at that early period, that Napoleon was 
a soldier only, but looking closely into his his- 
tory, we find : there, even in these first motions 
of his spirit, the seeds of all its mighty after 
work. He has already, although not reached 
thirty, shown himself, in his meditating the 
history of Corsica, inclined to speculation and 
the affairs of state, in his addresses to his 
army the orator,and in the political complex- 
ion imparted to all his victories, which when 
carefully examined will be found to lie in 
groups, the future head of a great government. 
Although he had seaneieliced much, he had 
hot accomplished all. The telescope bearing 
down pe a great man with pec, gars in 
its whole range finds all things great, all suc- 
cessful, even in the infancy of his career. But 
let us look at things as they are. Talma had 
alittle while ago his reckoning at a tavern 
—two years only before the Italian victories, he 
had lived in great frugality as well as obscur- 
ity, and had often whole mornings at a 
little reading-room in the Palais Royal ; where, 
seeing him cold and tired, the wife of the 
master of the would sometimes invite him 
to take a basin of soup with her; a lying to 
him the familiar epithet of her Little Porsican.* 
Bonaparte compense for this kindness and hospitality, 
employment of 
Which was a 





the t of the Moniteurs, 
advantage to him. When after- 


First Consul, gave her husband the | and the 
Abridgmen 











Since his return to Paris this time, a conside- 
rable change had taken place ; he lived now in 
a style of affluence, and was an object of pub- 
lic attention. But his public reputation did 
not come up to his idea of himseif; and even 
distinguished as he had become, as late as his 
return from Egypt, his person was still unknown 
to the inhabitants of Paris. Such hasty and 
frivolous writers, as would make us believe 
that Napoleon Bonaparte acquired his renown 
at one bound, that he was saved all the ordi- 
nary hardships that beset an acute and noble 
spirit in the struggles of this world, that his 
way was not barred by marplots and drivellers, 
who will and can do nothing themselves nor let 
others (out of a mean jealousy that it may 
redound to the credit or influence of those 
who are capable of advancing it in the 
noblest manner), that, ina word, his success 
did not come by slow gradation and progress ; 
do indeed give him the character of a god, and 
push themselves off from him by an infinite 
remove, among the meanest and weakest 
commentators on the history of human nature 
and human affairs. 

The career of Napoleon is now broken by 
his two years’ absence, from the direct field of 
business, in Egypt; an episode unexplained, 
and in our view of his character, almost unex- 
plainable—unless, indeed, in the mighty grasp 
of his designs, he included the East, and meant 
by his presence there to bring that segment of 
the great circle toa glowing heat to weld in 
and join on with the Western round of sove- 
reignty, when the true time had come. In this 
absence disasters had thickened in the French 
horizon ; everything was in confusion, every- 
thing wrong. There was no want of courage 
in the soldiery, nor of spirit in the people—yet 
everything went wrong. The man was 
wanting, the great guiding and controlling 
mind. “We are numerous, we are brave,” 
the people seemed everywhere to say, “and 
yet we are conquered. We want a leader to 
direct us—we now behold him.” The news of 
Napoleon’s return reached Paris. It was an- 
nounced at the Theatres and caused an univer- 
sal sensation, of which even the Directory 
partook. Baudin, the deputy from the Ar- 
dennes, who had been much grieved at the 
disastrous turn the affairs of the Republic had 
taken, died of joy when he heard of Napo- 
leon’s return. Deputy Baudin knew well 
the value of the right man at the right 
time. His absence had made them feel more 
sensibly (and this may have been its policy) 


the need of him; and the very confusion into | 


which affairs had tumbled while he was 
away, was his best friend. All classes were 
impatient to see what Napoleon would do. 
Director Barras, supposing himself, _. 
Bonaparte’s superior, and capable of directing 
him, said to him, “ a change must take place— 
Hedouville (a common-place personage of the 
most ordinary character) must be named 
President of the Republic. As to you, Gene- 
ral, you intend to join the army.” Napoleon 
looked steadfastly at him without replying a 
word. His course was taken. He exhibited 
the salient element of his character when, pre- 
senting himself at this time at the bar of the 
Council of the Ancients, he said, “ Let us not 
look into the past for examples of what is now 
going on. Nothing in history resembles the 


wards it became a question how to restrict the liberty 
of the press, and some one d to Bonaparte to strike 
at the grievance complained of at once by putting down 
the sealing. sooute, he replied “ No, he would never do that 
—he had known too well the comfort of pastes 6 place 
of that kind to go to, where he could always find a fire 

newspaper or pamphlet of the day to amuse him, 
ever to deprive others who might be in his situation, of the 
same resources.” 
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end of the eighteenth century ; nothing in the 
eighteenth century resembles the present mo- 
ment.” This was one of his chief character- 
istics : it was the thing before him, the present 
crisis, to be dealt with in its hard and abso- 
lute reality, and not some speculative thesis, 
or remote affair away ina dusty corner of anti- 
quity. Napoleon was now a Consul ; one of 
five. The first sitting of the Consuls lasted 
several hours. Siécyes had not been without 
hope that Napoleon would interfere only with 
military matters, and would leave the regula- 
tion of civil affairs to him; and he was much 
surprised when he found that he had 
formed settled opinions on policy, finance, and 
jurisprudence, and in short on all the branches 
of administration ; that he supported his argu- 
tents with clearness, and was not easily 
turned from his purpose. In the evening, on 
returning home, he said aloud in the presence 
of Chazal, Talleyrand, Reederer, Cabanis and 
others, “Gentlemen, you have a master: Na- 
poleon will do all and can do all without your 
assistance. In our situation, it is better to sub- 
mit than to encourage dissensions which must 
end in certain ruin.” At this period he origi- 
nated the Legion of Honor ; and among others 
conferred the cross on Crescentini, the singer ; 
with a view to give the theatrical profession a 
place in public estimation corresponding to that 
which it holds in public admiration. His hours 
of privacy he passed at Malmaison, with 
Josephine, listening sometimes, as he walked 
the park, to the sweet and melancholy sounds 
of the church bells of Ruel, or discussing a 
topic of state with a counsellor from Paris. 
His speculation on Shakspeare is the most 
curious. “I have read him,” said Napoleon. 
|“ There is nothing in his works that approaches 
| to Corneille or Racine. It is not even possible 
| to read one of his pieces through without feel- 
ing pity forthem.” Extravagant as this seems 
we can readily understand it; it is of a piece 
with the man’s whole character. Buonaparte 
/was offended in Shakspeare with the want of 
concentration and unity, or what seemed so to 
his practical and military intellect, many things 

introduced, apparently without purpose, tending 
to no obvious, direct result. It was a com- 

plaint against Napoleon that he criticised the 
plan and style of a tragedy with the same 
/confidence as if it had been the order of a 
battle. Napoleon was not altogether wrong in 
‘this. The two things are not as far apart as 
they seem. But life was bearing him swiftly 
out of the haven of quiet topics ; and as power 
fell more and more into his hands, as he be- 
came by one degree and another the great de- 
pository of the accumulating renown and influ- 
ence of Republican France ; his personal ex- 
istence grew more endangered. Through plots 
and counterplots and conspiracies, he passed 
to the establishment of the empire, and to the 
adoption of the insignia and symbols of power, 
which his natural temper and his whole past 
_career had rejected. ‘The moment he touched 
‘one of those fatal symbols, which glitter to the 
‘eye and mean nothing, his strength was 
wasted. The moment he entered into a com- 
promise with kings and the shows of kings, he 
| cancelled all the past, and ventured forth on a 
changing quicksand which might at any 
moment engulf him. His appeal lay directly 
to the people at the beginning, it should have 
continued to be made tothem tothe end. The 
hereditary rulers and diplomatists began to 
baffle him with negotiations, to shift, evade, to 
play with his hopes and fears, with alliances 
2 collusions and ro matches. They 
would let him have no instant of after 
they discovered this weakness in the new direc- 
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tion of his ambition. On the eve of the battle 
of Austerlitz, he was crossed with one of these 
new chimeras, and returning on foot from an 
interview with a Russian negotiator, irritated, 
he vented his impatience by striking with his 
switch the lumps of earth lying on the road. 
The sentinel, an old soldier, overheard him; 
and having placed himself at ease, he had his 
gun between his knees, and was filling his 
pipe. Napoleon, as he passed closely, looked 
at him said: “ These Russians fancy they 
have nothing to do but to swallow us up.” 
The old soldier immediately joining in the con- 
versation, “Oho!” replied he, “that won’t be 
such an easy job—we'll stick ourselves right 
across !” This sally made the Emperor laugh ; 
and resuming his composure, he mounted his 
horse and returned to head-quarters. His 
practical habits, not weakened by station or re- 
nown, and his tenderness of feeling, are shown 
in two circumstances at Jena. 

“ Before he lay down to sleep, he descended 
the hill towards Jena on foot to see that 
nothing was left behind, when to his surprise 
he found the whole of Marshal Lannes’s artil- 
lery, which was to begin the fight next day, 
sticking fast in a ravine, which in the obscur- 
ity of the night had been mistaken for a road. 
He was exceedingly vexed; but instead of 
wasting time in reproaches, he set to work 
himself’ to do the duty of an artillery-officer. 
He collected the men, made them take their 

k-tools, and light the lanterns, one of which 

e held himself for the convenience of those 
whose labors he directed. In this manner the 
ravine was sufficiently widened, and the ex- 
tremities of the axle-trees cleared of the rocks. 
The Emperor did not leave the spot till the 
first wagon had passed through, which was 
late at night.” 

And after the battle the two qualities are ex- 
hibited strangely blended. 

“The Emperor from the spot where he 
stood, saw the flight of the Prussians, and the 
French cavalry taking them by thousands. 
Night was approaching ; and here, as at Aus- 
terlitz, he rode round the field of battle. He 
often alighted from his horse to give a little 
brandy to the wounded ; or placed his hand on 
the breast of a soldier to feel if his heart beat 
or there was any chance of life. His joy on 
such occasions was only checked by the recol- 
lection of those he could not succor. If he 
found a greater number of dead in one part of 
the field than another, he looked at the buttons 
to ascertain the number of the regiment; and 
afterwards at the first review he would ques- 
tion the men as to the manner in which they 
a attacked, and how the loss had hap- 
pe Tog 

A wide space in‘his history, from this point 
forward, is occupied with battles and negotia- 
tions with old legitimacy. His mind distracted 
somewhat, we think, from the unity of its ob- 
jects, and compelled, by the toil he struggled in, 
to occupy himself more in pulling down the 
schemes of others, than in building up his own. 
But on the field he was still and always 
supreme. His tactics were masterly, inspired 
by the same combining and comprehensive 
genius as the earlier. 
Allies in the campaign in Saxony in 1813, he 
is described as mancuvring with the excel- 
lence peculiar to himself; his troops, two 
hundred thousand men in number, filing 
out from the city in different directions, like 
rays from a centre, and then turned upon such 
oo as seemed available along the enemy’s 
ne, which occupied the heights from Plauen 
to Strehlen. But the mighty wheel had reach- 
ed the summit of the mount of fortune, and 
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now began to decline. We have hinted at 
what we believe to be in brief the secret of the 
loss of power, by which it could not sustain 
itself there. Departing for Elba,on his abdi- 
cation, he addressed the Old Guard, “ I depart : 
you, my friends, will continue to serve France, 
whose happiness has ever been the only object 
of my wishes! Do not deplore my fate: if I 
consent to live, it is that I may still contribute 
to your glory. I will record the great achieve- 
ments we have performed together.” Having 
begun his career as an author, he seemed to pro- 
mise fairly to end it in the same way. Never 
did a seem greater than in his rever- 
ses ; in these he fell back on the original noble 
qualities of his nature, discarding again the ad- 
ventitious and superficial, all make-believe and 
assumption, and standing in the classic dignity of 
a man whose only business it was to show him- 
self kind, friendly, forbearing and self-sustained. 
And in his return from Elba, the French peo- 
le took him for that man ; and rushed back in al- 
Ye iance tothe Heroand the true natural Leader. 
All conditional governments were broken up 
at his approach; all substitute authority at 
once dismissed as so much lumber and paste- 
board. The mighty power of a genius who 
is the national representative of his country, 
was never so demonstrated as in the history of 
this return, with a handful of men, to acquire 
possession of an Empire containing a popula- 
tion of thirty millions. His appeal to the 
army is one of the noblest specimens of elo- 
quence on record, and will, if the reader will 
look at it closely, be found returning to the tone 
of the very first speech addressed by him to 
his soldiers at the beginning of his career. 
“Tt is easy to see,” said the workmen in the 
foundries, “that the great contractor is re- 
turned ; all was dead, now everything revives.” 
At the military parades Napoleon was often 
presented with bank-bills, and on his return 
to the palace had to give the Minister of the 
Treasury, eighty or a hundred thousand francs, 
which he had received in this manner. But 
an end was to come again; all this grandeur 
of design, this devotion were dashed to the 
earth.—But we still have the same heroic 
figure at St. Helena, as at Elba; resigned, 
noble-minded, self-possessed ; full of passages 
showing the character of the man in all its 
varied lights. All these lights, however, must 
go out at last. On his death-bed he looked 
back in his discourse, spanning as with an 
arch his whole career. The broken accent of 
the dying man rung the very tone his boyish 
voice had uttered at the little school at Brienne. 
“Napoleon still retained the use of his facul- 
ties. Onthe 3d he called his executors to- 
gether and desired them, in case he lost his 
recollection, to suffer no English physician 
to approach him but Dr. Arnott. ‘I am going 
to die,’ he added : ‘ you will return to Europe : 
you have a right to my advice as to the con- 
duct you pate. to pursue. You have shared 
my exile: you will be faithful to my memory : 
aa will do nothing which can injure it. I 
ave sanctioned all the best principles: I have 
infused them into my laws, into my acts: there 
is not a single one which I have not consecrat- 
Unfortunately the cireumstances were 
trying: I was obliged to use force, to delay: 
reverses came, I could not unbend the bow, and 
France was deprived of the liberal institutions 
which I had planned for her. She judges me 
with lenity, she gives me credit for my inten- 
tions, she cherishes my name, the recollection 
of my victories: imitate her example, be faith- 
ful to the opinions which we have defended, to 
the glory which we acquired : there is nothing 
without that but shame and confusion.’ ” 





This was the end and final downfall of tho 
massy and comprehensive life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. In a concluding paper, we shal! 
endeavor to look back upon his whole caree; 
as one, and to do justice to his cardinal qua- 
lities as displayed in the characteristic passa- 
ges we have referred to, and laid before our 
readers. 





MODERN CHIVALRY. 

Modern Chivalry ; or, the Adventures of Cay. 
tain Farragoand Teague O’ Regan. By Ui. 
H. Brackenridge. Second edition since the 
author’s death, with illustrations from ori. 

inal designs, by Darley. 2 vols. 12mo, 
hiladelphia : Carey and Hart. 

JupGE BRACKENRIDGE was accounted a great 
wit in the days of Washington, whom he en- 
deavored to entertain with his stories npon one 
occasion at a public dinner, but without effect, 
thePresidential decorum not relaxing a mus- 
cle ; but at night when the Father of his Coun- 
try was laid aside with the buff and blue, the 
humorist had the satisfaction of hearing the 
bottled-up laughter of the day explode with 
many a gurgle through the thin partition which 
separated their bed-rooms. Such was the pru- 
dence of Washington, and such the humor of 
Brackenridge. We may suppose the judge to 
have been a little free and Captain Marryattish 
in his narratives, but they were no doubt 
worth laughing at. There is another story of 
Brackenridge which puts him in quite another 
than a Washingtonian light. It was when a 
copy of Knickerbocker’s New York found its 
way to the Judge in the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, and he smuggled it on the bench, 
where his laughter betrayed him. Of the revo- 
lutionary quips and cranks which were wont 
to set the table in a roar, nothing better re- 
mains than the Modern Chivalry, a book of 
cleverness on an old model; but, if the truth, 
must be confessed, occasionally tedious and 
rarely shaking the diaphragm. Yet there are 
good hits in Modern Chivalry, as there are in 
the Spiritual and Female ‘Quixotic. The 
fare is not so abundant as at the glorious en- 
tertainment of Camacho’s wedding, when 
Sancho ladled out the pullets ; but that is not to 
be expected. An Irish bog-trotter in the wilds 
of America is not in a situation, like his Span- 
ish original, to gather up a harvest of humor, 
which had been ripening among his country- 
men for centuries. 

The adventures of Captain Farrago and 
Teague O’Regan, were first published some 
fifty years ago in a village West of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, on the close of the famous 
whiskey insurrection, to scenes and occurren- 
ces in connexion with which many of its pages 
are given up. The Captain of course is the 
representative of Don Quixotte, a clear-headed 
man, whose independent way of looking at 
things from living out of the world, has gained 
him the credit of eccentricity. He is withal 
a practical wag, setting out with his Irish ser- 
vant in search of adventures. The gist of his 
observations and experiences lies in this, that 
the duties and responsibilities of a new state 
of society have been thrust upon a race of men 
so suddenly, that, unused to their new demo- 
cratic privileges, they are very much in the 
way of abusing them. Without political 


knowledge they send the weaver to Congress ; 
without ing, they get up a philosophical 
society for leather heads, and appoint, after the 


fashion of Dr. O’Toole, a native Irishman toa 
Greek professorship. Teague O’Regan is con- 
stantly in danger. He is in momentary risk 
of being decoyed from his master, made a cler- 
gyman of, elected to the philosophical society, 
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spirited away to the Legislature. It is only 
by the most powerful ridicule of the Captain, 
who oceasionally puts him in the way of a rib- 
roasting, that he can be kept quiet. These 
are the arguments which dissuade him from 
joining the American Philosophical Society. 

« Teague,” said he, ‘do you know what you 
are about ? It isa fine thing at first sight to be a 
philosopher, and get into this society, as they 
call it. And, indeed, if you were a real phi- 
losopher, it might be some honor, and also safe, 
to take that leap. But do you think it is to make 
a philosopher of you that they want you? Far 
from it. It is their great study to find curiosi- 
ties; and they will have you away through the 
bogs and marshes, catching fire-flies; or oblige 
you to descend into draw-wells for fogs, and 
phlogistic air. You must go into wolves’ dens, 
run over mountains like a catamount, and dig 
the earth like a ground hog. You will have to 
climb over trees, and be bit by flying squirrels. 
There will be no end to the mosquetoes you will 
have to dissect. What is all this, to diving into 
milldams and rivers, to catch craw-fish? Or, if 
you go to the ocean, there are sharks to devour 
you. Will they give wages, think you? No, 
certainly—you must work for the honor of the 
thing, and find your own food and clothing. 
Who knows but it may come your turn, in a 
windy night, to go aloft to the heavens, to rub 
down the stars, and give fodder to the goats and 
rams? The keeping the stars clean and bright 
isa laborious work. There is a bull there would 
think no more of tossing you on his horns than 
he would a puppy dog. If the crab should get 
you into his claws, he would squeeze you like a 
lobster. But what is all that to your having no 
place to stand on? How would you like to be 
up at the moon, and to fall down when you had 
missed your hold, like a boy from the topmast 
of a ship, and have your brains beat out upon 
the top of some great mountain, where your 
skeleton would be picked by the turkey buz- 
zards ? 

“ Or if they should, in the meantime, excuse 
you from such out-of-door services, they will 
rack and torture you with hard questions. You 
must tell them how long the rays of light are 
coming from the sun: Coes many drops of rain 
fall in a thundergust ; what makes the grasshop- 
per chirp when the sun is hot; how mussel 
shells get up to the top of the mountains; how 
the Indians got over to America. You will have 
to prove that the negroes were once white, and 
that their flat noses came by some one giving a 
slap in the face when the clay was soft. Take 
my advice, and stay where you are. Many men 
have ruined themselves by their ambition, and 
made bad worse. There is another kind of phi- 
losophy, which lies more within your sphere ; 
that is moral philosophy. Every hostler or 
hireling can study this, and you have the most 
excellent opportunity of acquiring this know- 
ledge in our traverses through the country, or 
communications at the different taverns or vil- 
lages, where we may happen to sojourn.” 


The Master gets a duel on his hands, and 
deals after an exemplary fashion with the bearer 
of the challenge, in the appreciation of which we 
are Fag! assisted by a vignette frontispiece 
of Mr. Darley. The Captain tries the challenge 
on Teague, and expatiates with admirable irony 
on that very pretty invention, the duello. 

“ Being furnished with a second, you will 
provide yourself with a pair of pistols, powder 
and ball of course. In the meantime your ad- 
versary, notified of your intentions, will do the 
like. Thus equipped, you will advance to the 
place agreed upon. The ground will be mea- 
sured out; ten, seven, or five steps ; back to 

k, and coming round to your place, fire. Or 
taking your ground, stand still and fire; or it 
may be, advance and fire as you meet, at what 
distance you think proper. The rules in this 
respect are not fixed, but as the parties can 
agree, or the seconds point out. When you 
come to fire, be sure you keep a steady hand, 





| ple are not in the habit of barbacuing anything | 
} human now. As to your hide, it is not worth | el 
taking off, being little better than that of a year GOVerned, ma 
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and take good aim. Remember that the pistol ‘should be approved by men of honor, let it be 
barrel being short, the powder is apt to throw | added to the code.” 


the bullet up. Your sight, therefore, ought to | Judge Brackenridge, himself, was once wait- 


be about the waistband of his breeches, so that - 
you have the whole length of his body, and his | ed upon by a gentleman with a challenge, and 


head in the bargain, tocome and go upon. It is | considered the circumstance £0 extraordinary 
true, he, in the meantime, will take the same ad- 2" insult, that he seized the intruder and laid 
vantage of you. He may hit you about the him across the open fire by the side of the 
groin, or the belly. I have known some shot in backlog. 
the thigh, or the leg. The throat also, and the, After awhile, Teague learns to recognise one 
head are in themselves vulnerable. It is no un- | foot from another, by the aid of a Philadelphia 
common thing to have an arm broke, or a splin- | dancing-master, is introduced at the levee, and 
ter struck off the nose, or an eye shot out ; but gets an office from the President, collector of 
as in that case the ball mostly passes through | the Excise in the Alleghanies. This leads to 
oe a cee ony dead at any rate, a tarring and feathering, humorously described, 
‘ so ; a peculiar American institution, af which we 
And in the meantime sends the following an-| have a philosophical explanation. It originat- 
swer to the challenge : | ed, it seems, in seaport towns ; sailors furnished 
***Sir,—I have two objections to this duel | the tar, and the women the feathers. 
matter. The one is, lest] should hurt you; and| Jn the meantime the Captain has procured a 
the other is, lest you should hurt me. I do not Scottish servant, who, from the Judge’s own 
see any good it would do me to put a bullet paternity and birth-place, is much more of a 
through any part of your body. I could make character than Teague, otis by the way, don’t 
{ ’ ’ 


no use of you when dead for any culinary pur- | . : 
pose, as I would a rabbit or turkey. ww sh no speak Irish, though perhaps Lover and Lever 


cannibal to feed on the flesh of men. Why then have made modern readers fastidious on this 
shoot down a human creature, of which I could Point. , : 
make no use? A buffalo would be better meat.| After the tarring and feathering, Teague is 
For though your flesh may be delicate and ten- exhibited as a nondescript, and in this view 
der, yet it wants that firmness and consistency closely inspected by the members of the Ame- 
which takes and retains salt. At any rate, it rican Philosophical Society, who incorporate a 
would not be fit for long sea voyages. You learned report of the interview in their trans- 
might make a good barbacue, it is true, being of actions. 


the nature of a racoon or an opossum ; but peo- | This, with every other chapter a semi- 
satirical — on the duties of governor and 
es up the first portion of the 

old colt. /Modern Chivalry. The opinions expressed 
© It would ssom to mea. strange thing to | *%? those of a canny Scotchman, and the main 


shoot at a man that would stand still to be shot Purpose of the satire, to rebuke misplaced in- 
at ; inasmuch as I have been heretofore used to @fliciency in office, is very commendable. 
shoot at things flying, or running, or jumping. : ; 
Were you ot tree now, like a squirrel, mm Al School Grammar of the Latin Language 
voring to hide yourself in the branches, or like | By C. G. Zumpt, Professor in the University, 
aracoon, that after much eyeing and spying, | | and Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
observe at length in the crotch ofatalloak,with @f Berlin Translated and adapted to the use 
boughs and leaves intervening, so that I could of the High School of Edinburgh, by Leonhard 
just get a sight of his hinder parts, I should Schmitz, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
think it pleasurable enough to take a shot at you. | School af Edinburgh. Corrected and Enlarged, 
But as it is, there is no skill or judgment requi- | 2y Charles Anthon, LL.D., Prof. of the Greek 
site either to discover or take you down. ‘and Latin Languages in Columbia College, 
“* As to myself, I do not much like to stand | “Vew York, and Rector of the Grammar- 
in the way of anything harmful. I am under School. New York : Harper & Brothers, 
apprehensions you might hit me. That being | 1547. 12mo. pp. 247. . : 
the case, I think it most advisable to stay at a| For the introduction to the American public 
distance. If you want to try your pistols, take | of this admirable grammar of the Latin language, 
some object, a tree, or a barn door, about my di- | Dr. Anthon is entitled to the highest thanks. Even 
mensions. Jf you hit that, send me word, and I | that unfortunate class to whom the work will be 
shall acknowledge that if 1 had been in the same the source of innumerable woes, might join in 
place, you might also have hit me. | commending their unerring mentor, useful in the 
**Joun FaRRAGO, | cultivation of the feelings, as Dr, Zumpt observes, 
“«* Late Captain, Penn. Militia. | of the study of language. We should suppose, 
«Mason VALENTINE Jacko, U.S. Army.’” | in view of the standard of classical educa- 
. ‘tion, that this grammar contained everything 
, We have one oF tue other further SUBEES- | necessary for the young man who desired a 
tions parenthetically thrown out, which are at moderate acquaintance with the Latin Authors 
the least ingenious. and language, and did not aim at finished 
“It is certainly a very noble institution, that , scholarship. The grammar is not a mere mass 
of the duel; and it has been carried to a very | of information on the subject of the language ; - 
reat perfection in some respects. Neverthe- | belongs to the highest class of those pos ~_ 
ess, I would submit it to the public, whether philosophical works, the latest fruit of the vas 
still further improvements might not be made in industry and excellent method of po os 
the laws and regulations of it. For instance, Philologists. Passing, as it has done, rigs : 
could it not be reduced nearer to an equality of eye of three profound scholars, the at, ut ee 
chances, by proportioning the calibre, or bore of | least, the careful and indefatigable Pro rasa < 
the pistol ; the length of the barrel, also, to the languages in Columbia College, it possesses ; A 
size of the duellist who holds it; or by fixing| merit of perfect accuracy. The ky : 
the ratio of distance in proportion to the bulk of | the various topics 1s ca serge os je _ 
combatants? To explain myself: When I am service to the young student. e whe ne 
to fight a man of small size, I ought to have a gular verbs is particularly convenient for = y 
longer pistol than my adversary, because my reference. The observations on the ary ey 
mark is smaller; or I ought to be permitted to | of nouns and verbs, in respect to their derivation 
come nearer to him, For it is altogether unfair and the change or modification of meaning com- 
that men of unequal bulk should fire at equal /mon to each class of termination, will be vee, 
distances, and with equal calibres. The smaller sively useful in fixing by association oe 
size multiplied by the larger space, or larger | number of words in the mind, while they throw 
size multiplied by the smaller space, or smaller | light on the structure of other languages. It is 
pistol. it this amendment of the duel laws| in the Syntax that the chief advantages of the 
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Ce 
German method is to be seen, here everything is 
so well arranged and explained, that even the 
most negligent must derive instruction. Such 
continual reference is made to the reason of the 
rules, that this last is felt not to be arbitrary but 
natural; thus the boy, in place of commit- 
ting to memory first arule, and then three or four 
exceptions, is taught to discriminate in his own 
mind, and hence he learns a better thing than 
mere Latinity; he acquires the power to think. 
It may not be out of place, since the manner 
in which the text strikes the eye is of some in- 
fluence on the mind, to say a word as to the 
elegant style in which the book is printed; the 
Latin words are in Italic type, so that in referring 
to any subject, a facility is given, by the promi- 
nence of the Latin words, to find the particular 
point; while in other respects the clean page of 
the other classical books of the publishers is pre- 
served. We venture to say that in a short time, 
this will be the only Latin grammar used in our 
schools and public institutions, and satisfying as 
it does the higher requirements of more accurate 
scholarship and more scientific analysis, it will 
be as popular as the well known work of Dr. 
Adams has been. 


The Young Churchman’s Miscellany. A 
Magazine of Religious and Entertaining Know- 





ledge. Edited by the Rev. J. A. Spencer, A. M. 
Vol. 1. Published for the Editor, 191 Broad- 
way. 


Txus is for the most part a highly commenda- 
ble undertaking; one of those numerous con- 
duits by which knowledge is brought to the 
poe from the great reservoirs. The Editor is 
an Episcopal clergyman, author of an abridged 
history of the Reformation. This Magazine 
contains original articles with good extracts, 
and appropriate wood-cut illustrations. In a 
series of brief papers, entitled ‘* What shall we 
read?” we notice that Dickens is said to be open, 
** with here and there an exception,” to charges 
of infidelity, and lowness, and grossness, with 
Bulwer and Marryatt. This is illiberal, and 
calculated to injure the cause of religion with 
the young reader. It is not at all necessary that 
a Christian reader should prefer Mrs. Sherwood 
to Charles Dickens. We are often struck with 
a deficiency in the publications of this kind for 
youth; they contain many good things, but very 
seldom indeed just what is wanted ; the require- 
ments indeed are very rare, for a work in the 
execution of which the wisdom and imagination 
of a Goethe would not be misemployed. 


First Principles of Chemistry, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Benjamin Silliman, 
Jr., M. A., Professor in Yale College, of Science 
as applied to the arts. With more than two 
hundred illustrations. Philadelphia: Published 
by Loomis & Peck. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. New Haven: Durrie & Peck, 1847. 
Pp. 491. 


Tue rapidity and the extent of discoveries in 
Chemistry, have rendered the successive text 
books of that science frequently obsolete. The 
advance of investigation into the fertile fields of 
research of organic chemistry, has made indis- 
pensable a publication which should embrace 
these modern acquisitions. The present volume 
is admirably adapted as a companion to the lec- 
ture room, or as the guide in the experiments of 
the solitary student. Chemistry like anatomy 
cannot be acquired merely by books; it is almost 
impossible to remember the details of processes 
unless they have become familiar to us by sight 
and constant repetition; it is thus that the fine 
and delicate tact of the chemist, which seems 
like an intuition or forecast of the truth, is 
acquired; it is thus from association, that 
knowledge is retained in a form that the mind 
13 not wearied in remembering, and parts with 
slowly. A better selection of the leading facts 
of chemical science and the properties of the 
Various subjects treated upon, could scarcely 
have been made. Nor could this mass of infor- 
mation have been put in a fourm more condensed 
or better arranged. The introductory portion of 
the work contains a summary of the present state 
of knowledge, as to the great imponderable 





agents, heat, ete electricity, and magnetism, 
more particularly 


agents, it is believed that there is nothing which 
would exceed the capacity of youth in the 
higher classes of ordinary English schools. 

he second portion contains an account of the 
elementary substances and their various com- 
pounds, as presented by the mineral kingdom ; 
the compounds of the various elements with 
each other by pairs, generally to produce an acid 
or alkali, and these in turn combining to form 
a salt. Here, of course, the changes have not 
been so great as in the other departments of 
chemical science. It is not as when by the 
combination of four elements in changing pro- 
portions, and substitutions without end, the limit- 
less variety of organic chemistry is produced. 
The discovery of Davy as to the metallic consti- 
tution of the alkalies was the crowning glory of 
mineral chemistry. We would not be under- 
stood as giving an opinion that our present 
knowledge is complete, but still the study of the 
properties of bodies, existing unmodificd by the 
vital power, will rather be ancillary to organic 
chemistry, than likely to elicit anything remark- 
able in the department now considered. 

The highest merit in any treatise upon che- 
mistry, is the proper use of the modern nomen- 
clature, and above all the method of symbols. 
These symbols, and the capability of chemical 
compounds to be completely expressed by them, 
give a scientific form to our knowledge. The 
sroperties of bodies belong rather to descriptive 

atural History, but the laws of combination 
constitute the essential of Chemistry. The 


laws of chemical affinity, and insisted on the 
great benefits to be derived from the admirable 
application of them in the system of symboliza- 
tion now adopted. That the elements unite in 
definite proportions with each other, that when 
the same elements unite the combining propor- 
tions are simple multiples, and that the ratio of 
combination by weight is the same, while the 
combining proportion of compounds is the sum 
of the weights of the simple elements composing 
it, are the four great laws of chemical affinity. 
A symbol is assigned to each simple element, 
and the expression of the composition of a com- 
pound body is as perfect as the most exact 
mathematical formula. In no part of the great 
frame of the Universe is the idea of harmony 
and order more beautifully displayed, than in the 
roportions observed in the unions of these life- 
ess, if not inert creatures of the crucible and 
the retort. 


The concluding portion of the book is devoted 
to the grand discoveries in organic chemistry. 
No higher recommendation can be given here, 
than to repeat the words of the author, that he 
has followed the arrangement of the work of 
Liebig on this subject. Nothing can be more in- 
teresting than the thousand transformations of 
the four ultimate elements of vegetable life in 
the many phases in which they appear and re- 
appear. Impressed by the power of vitality, 
compounds assume the characteristics of slenpis 
bodies, and act in such a manner in combina- 
tions, as to have obtained the name of compound 
radicals. Here in this wide and boundless field 
of investigation the system of symbolization, 
founded on the great laws of affinity, is a chart 
and loadstone to the discoverer, an instrument as 
potent in eliciting the secrets of nature, as the 
analysis of the mathematician in unfolding the 
laws of the heavenly motions. 

In an appendix the composition of that famed 
substance, gun cotton, is given, one of the last as- 
tonishers that the World has got from his friends, 
the savans. The remains of the combustion of 
this substance are entirely gaseous, with a small 
portion of water. In conclusion, we cordially 
recommend the volume for the careful selection 
of its facts, the brevity with which they are 
stated, and the clearness and excellent arrange- 
ment of the whole. 








are the accounts of journeys amon 
author has properly brought forward these grand | To 
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ATTICA, 


Meruuinks that now we breathe a purer air, 
And ~<peeame looks the climate. The blue 
sky 
Might well persuade us of a happier sphere 
Than aught our northern countries 
supply ;— 
Look for your history now !—Beneath our eye, 
Lies Attica,—there, bounded by the sea,” 
There, by Eubeea ;—yet, how boundless she 
In sole dominion ;—with a realm outspread 
Wherever Genius breathes, or memory broods 
O’er the past works of Genius !—In our woods 
We felt her mighty aspects, which stil! shed 
An atmosphere of Empire, far and near ;— 
And though o’erthrown the altars of her God, 
From the vast ruins still, he sends his spells 
abroad 


may 


Linus, 
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SIR GEORGE SIMPSON'S OVERLAND JOURNEY, 


Lea & Brancnarp, Philadelphia, will issue 
next week, “ An Overland Journey round the 
World,” by Sir George Simpson, Governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territories: a 
work which will attract attention both from 
ordinary readers of Travels, and from those 
who are interested in obtaining information, 
respecting the less known portions of our 
continent, which are shortly to play so import- 
ant a part in the history of the country. It is 
a very rare thing to find a book of Travels, 
which will carry the general reader over new 
ground. Indeed, almost the only exceptions 
the most 
savage races. In this Overland Tour round 
the World, we have, however, an exception; 
and we are brought in contact with a semi- 
civilized life, which will present many novelties 
to the most experienced reader of Travels. 
We are forcibly struck with the change of 
society, as we follow Sir George from London 
to New York and Montreal—thence through 
the settlements and border life, to the wilds of 
the Rocky Mountains and Indian warfare—to 
the North-west Coast savages, and then pass 
through the long line of the Siberian tribes, to 
the cultivated society of Moscow and St. 
Petersburgh. 

There is not only a freshness in this narra- 
tive, but we have a lively style of description of 
the incidents by the way, which is striking and 
always pleasing. A very large amount, too, of 
useful and very important imformation is given, 
respecting the various savage and civilized 
countries passed through. Very serious diffi- 
culties were sometimes encountered ; but one 
is rather surprised at the facility with which 
this curious journey was accomplished, by the 
enterprising and persevering traveller. 

We have hastily se some paragraphs 
which we lay before our readers, and which 
will give them some idea of the general scope 
of the work. 

We have often heard of the Russian Bath— 
in introducing it to our coast, they have not 
apparently improved its pleasures. 


«© While at Sitka, I took a bath, which might 
be a very good thing to those that like it. On 
entering the building, | was much oppressed 
by the steam and heat, while an ill-looking, long- 
legged, stark-naked fellow was waiting to officiate 
as master of the ceremonies. Having undressed 1n 
an antechamber, so far as decency would permit, 
I made my way into the bath-room, which was 
heated almost to suffocation. Having thus got 
me into his power, the gaunt attendant threw 
some water on the iron furnace, while to avoid, 
as far as possible, the clouds of steam that were 
thus raised, I squatted myself down on the floor, 
perspiring profusely at every . I next seated 
myself on a bench, while bucket after bucket of 
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hot water was thrown on my head; and then, 
making me stretch myself out, my tormentor 
me all over from head to foot, rubbing 
and lathering me with a handful of pine tops. 
Once more taking his bucket, the horrid operator 
kept drenching me, the successive pailfuls de- 
scending gradually from nearly a boiling heat to 
the temperature of fifty degrees. The whole 
process occupied about an hour. I then returned 
to the antechamber, where, after being dried 
with hot towels, I was very glad to put on my 
clothes. It was impossible, however, to make 
my esc immediately, for I was so relaxed as 
to be obliged to recline on a sofa for a quarter of 
an hour; and then [ withdrew, inwardly resolv- 
ed never again to undergo such a castigation.” 


Whatever romantic philosophers may say 
about the “state of nature,” closer acquaint- 
ance proves it to be as full of the pomps and 
vanities of the world, in its simple way, as the 
most refined civilization. 

“ His Majesty, Kauikeauli, the reigning king 
of the Sandwich Isles, has still in his possession 
the mams or feather war cloak of his father, the 
celebrated Kamehameha, It was not completed 
until his reign, having occupied eight preceding 
ones in its fabrication. It is four feet in length, 
with eleven and a half feet spread at the bottom. 
Its groundwork is a coarse netting, and to this the 
feathers, which are very small and exceedingly 
delicate, are skilfully attached, overlapping each 
other and forming a perfectly smooth surface. 
The feathers around the borders are reverted, and 
the whole presents a beautiful bright yellow 
color, giving it the ap earance of a mantle of 
gold. Indeed it woul difficult for despotism 
to manufacture a richer or more costly garment 
for its proudest votary. Five feathers only (such 
as are used wholly in its manufacture) are 
obtained from under the wings of a rare species 
of bird inhabiting Hawaii, which is caught alive 
with great care and toil. Long pies, with an 
adhesive matter smeared upon them and well 
baited, are placed near their haunts. The bird 
alights upon it, and unable to disengage itself 
from the adhesive matter, is secured, the much 
ey feathers plucked, and the bird set at 

iberty. A piece of nankeen, valued at five and 
a half dollars, was formerly the price of five 
feathers of this kind. By this estimate the value 
of the cloak would equal that of the purest dia- 
monds in the several European regalia, and ex- 
cluding the price of the feathers, not less than a 
million of dollars worth of labor was expended 
upon it at the present rate of computing wages.” 


From what we read of the Siberians, it 
would appear that education and republicanism 
has not made much advance among them. 
They are still some steps removed from univer- 
sal suffrage and district schools. 


“ Moreover, there would, in my opinion, be a 
good deal of difficulty in bringing the ignorant 
= to believe, that nobody had a right to 

eat them, for the same middlemen, who would 
prevent the emperor from hearing their com- 
plaints, could still more easily prevent them 
from knowing the emperor’s benevolence. The 
simplicity and credulity of the great mass of the 
population of Siberia, with respect to everything 
that does not fall within their own daily routine, 
are quite incredible. When an astronomical 
party, for instance, was travelling the country, 
astonishing the natives night after night with 
their telescopes and sextants, a wag of a fellow 
set the curiosity of the good folks quite at rest, 
by telling them that his majesty had missed one 
of his stars, and had sent out his wise men to 
find it.” 

Here isa vivid sketch of lifein Siberia. Sir 

is at Yakutsk. 

“In one highly important particular the 
Yakuti may safety challenge all the rest of the 
world. Th are the best eaters on the face of 
the earth. ing heard a great deal more on 
— subject than I could bring myself to believe, 

resolved to test the thing by the evidence of my 
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own senses. Having procured a couple of fel- 
lows, who had a tolerable reputation in this way, 
from a village about twenty versts distant, I had 
a dinner prepared for them of two poods of beef 
boiled and one pood of butter melted, being 
thirty-six pounds avoirdupois of the former, and 
eighteen of the latter for each of the two. Of 
the solids the performers had their respective 
shares placed before them, while the liquor was 
in common with a ladle for drinking it. Of the 
operatives, the one was old and the other young. 
he former, as if he had been training himself 
into nothing but stomach from head to heel, had 
his skin hungrily hanging in loose folds over his 
gaunt bones, while the latter, who showed no 
external symptoms of extraordinary capacity, 
must have relied chiefly on the vigor of youth 
and a willingness of disposition. At starting the 
young fellow shot ahead, as if he meant to dis- 
tance his friend, while the old man, waggishly 
making his wrinkles flap again upon him, said, 
* His teeth are sharp ; but,’ continued he, cross- 
ing himself, ‘ with the help of my saint I shall 
be up with him yet.’ After a good dose of the 
beef, they greased their throats for the second 
heat of the race by swallowing each about a pint 
or so of their heavy wet. At the end of an 
hour, they had got through half of their wel- 
come toil, my senior guest having, by this time, 
shaken out nearly his last reef. Their eyes 
were starting from their heads, and their sto- 
machs projecting like a brace of kettle-drums. 
What were the gentlemen to do with the remain- 
ing half of their allowance! One moiety of the 
question might have been easily answered, for 
the butter, apparently in its purity, was making 
an outlet of every pore ; but as the solids could 
not escape so glibly from the premises, the 
problem of stowing away eighteen pounds of 
beef in a vessel already full to overflowing, puz- 
zled all my knowledge, such as it was, of practi- 
cal mathematics. Feeling that, whatever might 
be the case with my guests, I had myself had 
quite enough of the feast, I left our Cossack and 
Mclntyre to see that there should be no foul play 
in getting rid of the meat and drink; and, on 
returning about two hours afterwards, I was as- 
sured by my deputies and others, that all was 
right, while the gluttons themselves tacitly con- 
firmed the testimony by wallowing prostrate on 
the earth, relieving me, at the same time, from 
all sense of wrong in the matter by thanking me 
for my liberality, and kissing the ground reve- 
rentially for my sake. After such surfeits, the 
victors remain for three or four days in a state 
of stupor, neither eating nor drinking; and 
meanwhile they are rolled about, somewhat after 
the manner of the tumee tumee of the Sandwich 
Islands, with a view to the promoting of diges- 
tion, an operation which the slipperiness of their 
surface renders peculiarly difficult. Two of 
these gormandizers, one for the bride and 
another for the bridegroom, form part of the en- 
tertainments at every native wedding.” 





TRANSLATION 
From (Edipus Coloneus , 667, &c. Chorus III. 


Ebirrov five, raode yopas x.7.d. 
STROPHE A. 
Stranger, thy weary feet have strayed 
To the fairest spot of our happy plains, 
To bright Colonus’ glowing mead, 
O’er which war steeds champ the burning 
reins; 
Where far within each sunny glade, 
The frequent nightingale 
Pours forth her plaintive wail, 
Deep in the flowering thicket’s gloom embow- 


ered ; 
Nestling beneath the ivy’s sombre leaf, 
Or the fruit-laden tree, 
That none may venture nigh, 
Nor ever mortal eye . 
Rest on the plant that shades the Deity, 
There never sunbeams fall, 
Or stormy breezes blow, 
To parch the rising bud, 
Or lay its honors low ; 





There joyous Bacchus proudly treads, 
Amidst the glorious mountain maids, 
Who nursed, with ever-anxious care, his help- 
less infancy. 





ANTISTROPHE A. 
Light falls the heaven-springing dew 
On the narcissus with its clusters fair, 
Whose graceful flowers wreathe 
The ancient garland for the yellow hair 
Of the twain goddesses, and strew 
Their temples—far away, 
See where a golden ray 
Shoots from the burnished crocus underneath 
The sleepless founts, whose ceaseless flow 
Fills bright Cephissus’ stream— 
Adown the teeming vale, 
Where Plenty bids him hail, 
His waters sparkle in the sunny beam— 
Nor do the happy choirs, 
The ever tuneful Nine, 
Disdain to raise the song 
Within the woodland shrine ! 
And Venus, with her gilded rein, 
Glides lightly o’er the sacred plain, 
And bathes her snowy doves in each pellucid 
stream. 





STROPHE B. 
But raise a higher strain to sing 
The glory of our native land, 
The plant that never deigned to spring 
On glowing Asia’s golden strand, 
Nor in the mighty Dorian isle, 
Old Pelops’s boasted kingdom, ever cast its 
smile— 
Unplanted by man, 
Yet ever abounding, 
With peace-giving bough, 
Hostile armies confounding— 
Filling the wildest grove with sweet perfume, 
The sacred olive’s everlasting bloon— 
Whose infant-shielding foliage green, 
Nor fiery youth, nor time-worn chief, 
Shall dare to pluck in scorn, I ween, 
For the all-seeing eye of Morian Jove 
Looks down to guard it from above, 
And azure-eyed Athené loves the tender leaf— 





ANTISTROPHE B. 
Yet strike the sounding string once more, 
A higher glory still remains, 
Long hath this state in triumph wore 
The double palm—and double strains 
Should greet the victor in the race, 
And conqueror on the sea, and double garlands 
grace— 
O! son of old Saturn ! 
Tis thou that hast given, 
Great Ruler of Ocean, 
This boon—we had striven 
In vain, hadst not thou, with thy steed-taming 
rein, 
Driven thy coursers o’er our natal plain, 
See,the light bounding sea-dipt oar 
Skins the smooth marble of the deep, 
Plashing amidst its waters hoar, 
Whilst round its track, by gulf and bay, 
The hundred footed Nereids play, 
And joyous time to their unearthly music keep, 
J. Eccueston, 
Classical Museum, No. 2. 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Variety of Literary Opinions in Boston.— 
Cliques.— Writers in the last North Ameri- 
can Review. 


Boston, April 8th, 1847. 


THERE appears a strange misconception of the 
character of Boston, as regards literature and 
criticism. It is customary to take a few men, 
the exponents of a certain class of opinions, 
and, after misconceiving or perverting those 
opinions, to represent them as dominant over 
the taste of the city. In truth, it would -be dif- 
ficult to name any place where there is a greater 
variety of judgments upon literature in 
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Boston. There is hardly a respectable opinion 
on any subject which has not its representatives 
here; and, far from the oppressive uniformity, 
the difficulty is rather in the continual clash and 
— of opinions, We have Transcendent- 
ists, but then we have men who lower tran- 
scendental writers to the level of Mother Goose. 
There is no period of English or American lite- 
rature but has its opponents and champions ; no 
name which passes current without the most 
vexatious questioning from unbelievers. Every 
writer is criticised, for every writer, of any de- 
cided opinions, offends the literary faith or pre- 
judices of others. The class of educated persons 
who read but do not write is very large, and 
this class has no general code of criticism. In- 
deed, the penalty paid by every person, who is 
warmly praised by one portion of readers, is the 
neglect or the opposition of some other class. 


When it is recollected that in Boston there 
are a hundred different parties, engaged in for- 
warding or checking the various plans of reform 
which obtain in the city, and that the literary 
opinions of these persons are influenced by their 
reforming or conservative views, we have an- 
other element of nonconformity. No one who 
lives out of the city can form an idea of the in- 
fluence which this has in producing variety in 
literary judgments and impressions. As far as 
I have been able to observe the operation of 
opinion here, it makes not the slightest differ- 
ence whether a man is a Bostonian or a New 
Yorker, in the estimate formed of his powers. 
He will be pretty sure, at any rate, to meet both 
with pats and cuffs, as soun as he drops from the 
press. 

There is a great deal said about Boston cliques 
and societies of Mutual Admirationand Assurance. 
The cry is raised here more than elsewhere, but 
the loudest tones come from those who are most 
bound up in cliques of their own, There is 
no body that can be called the clique, par emi- 
nence, and those persons on whom most of the 
odium falls are well known here to be the least 
open to the charge. You may find persons who 
decry all verse but Emerson’s and Lowell’s, but 
very few who sneer at all verse but Long- 
fellow’s. 


The last number of the North American Re- 
view is exceedingly sharp and decided. The 
brightest articles are those on Nine New Poets, 
The Modern Timon, and Mrs. Maury’s States- 
men of America. In the first, you will find 
Emerson, Channing, Brooks, Read, Story, and 
Sargent treated very cavalierly. The article is 
unjust, because one-sided, searching out weak 
points in the poets, in order to get at them with 
dagger and fist. Mr. Channing’s poetry, we 
are told, “‘is a feeble and diluted copy of Mr. 
Emerson’s—not so mystical and incoherent, but 
far more childish and insipid. * * * He evident- 
ly thinks that the Christian religion, as well as 
Murray’s Grammar, is an arbitrary imposition of 
rules, which ought to be resisted by all free- 
men.” Mr. Story’s sublime passages are stated 
to be in Mr. Forcible Feeble’s most characteristic 
style, and so on with the rest. The editor of the 
Review is responsible for this article. The review 
of The New Timon excites considerable attention 
here, from the speculations regarding the writer. 
It is exceedingly witty, and is generally attri- 
buted to Dr. Holmes. There are some sentences 
which no other Bostonian could have written. 
Speaking of the transcendental school of poets, 
the reviewer remarks: “If they turn their eyes 
outward for a moment, they behold in the land- 
scape only a smaller image of themselves. The 
mountain becomes a granite Mr. Smith, and 
the ocean (leaving out the salt) a watery Mr. 
Brown,—in other words, a Mr. Brown with the 
milky qualities of his composition deducted. * 
* * They have plunged so deeply into the well 
of English undefiled as to bring up the mud 
from the bottom.” 


The articles on The Intellectual Aspect of the 
Age and Robert Hall are by A. P. Peabody of 


Portsmouth—those on Addison and Bayard 
Taylor’s Views Afoot, by W. B. O. Peabody— 





Capt. Mackenzie is the writer of the review of 
Duer’s Life of Lord Stirling. 

Mr. Hillard concludes his course of Lectures 
on Milton next Friday evening. He has had 
great audiences throughout. It is creditable to 

oston that a course of twelve lectures, on a 
strictly literary subject, should draw and fix the 
attention of so large a number of people, a con- 
siderable portion of whom are laboring men and 
women. 

The Literary World printed the name of Mr. 
Curtis, the gentleman engaged in a work on 
copyright, incorrectly the other day. His name 
is George T, Curtis. There is nothing new here. 

L. 





Miscellany. 


Tue “ Newark Daily Advertiser” comes to 
us constantly with some fine point of criti- 
cism discussed in its columns, some addition 
to the stock of polite learning or philosophical 
essay on the times. In a late number we no- 
tice some subtle remarks on the “ newspaper,” 
with some fears expressed of the danger of its 
falling short of its proper tone and indepen- 
dence, but we have the best assurance in the 
popular appreciation of the Advertiser itself, 
that the public is not displeased with a journal- 
ist who is far above flattery and sycophancy. 
The public will, no doubt, sometimes be de- 
ceived, but assuredly the able, honest, fearless 
newspaper will be the most highly honored and 
the best supported :— 


* The Newspaper.—The nearest approach to 
the Old Comedy of Athens, which we have in 
modern times, is the WVewspaper ; especially 
where this is personal and satirical. The Punch, 
of London, is purely Aristophanic, and the more 
so, because its conductors are not only wits, but 
scholars. But there is still wanting a certain 
semi-tragic interest, which has been pointed out 
as existing in parts of Faust, and which, we 
would add, may be observed in Schiller’s Lager 
of Wallenstein; which last even Coleridge did 
not venture to translate. The keenest political 
satire was mingled with sly animadversion on 
the private habits; and the Lord Bentincks of 
that day were set forth with graphic pictures of 
their quail-feeding and their mains of cocks ; 
for Santa Anna is not more given to the sports of 
the pit than were the young legislators of Attica, 
if we may credit Plato and Lucian. The same 
mixture of bitterness and fun may be observed 
in the Examiner or Times, as in the Greek 
plays; and the political men of both ages were 
alike afraid of their respective castigators. The 
profile of Brougham is not more familiar to the 

opulace of London, from the wood-cut of 
unch, than was the hideous physiognomy of 
Cleon, on the ancient comic stage. 

** But no one in his senses will for a moment 
compare the limited influence of invective or 
sarcasm, in a little state like Attica, to the gi- 
gantic power of a modern, metropolitan, daily 
newspaper. The latter not only governs, but 
creates the opinions of myriads, and extends its 
authority to distant countries. The individual 
orator’s voice is aided by a mechanism vastly 
more effective than the primitive acoustical re- 
verberateries of Grecian theatres. That voice 
can reach only a few hundreds, or at most, a few 
thousands, in the hall of audience: but before it 
has fairly uttered its peroration, the power-press 
has begun to throw off its periods, faithfully re- 
ported, fer the perusal of a whole kingdom or 
commonwealth. 

“An unequivocal testimony to the power of 
the newspaper-press is found in the fact, that 
some of the greatest statesmen in France and 
England have made it their business to write 
leading articles. The labors of Brougham, in the 
‘ Times,’ at a former period, are well remem- 
bered ; and it may be doubted whether Landor 
has ever stricken more formidable blows than 
through the columns of the ‘ Examiner.’ No 
party, in England or America, could withstand 





the united ge of the press; were tho 
case supposable. Hence the suicidal blunder 
of the cabinet of Charles X , in France, resu|te) 
in the ‘ three days of July.” The rapid, and ex. 
tensive, and almost simultaneous diffusion of the 
daily paper, and the freedom with which jt, 
dictates are copied by the provincial press, make 
it an engine, in comparison with which the 
oratory ‘ which fulmined over Greece,’ was jy. 
fantine. The newspaper is the only document 
which is read by everybody, and (with qualif. 
cation easily supplied) by everybody at the same 
time. It is the Bible of the multitude. Here 
they take their political creed, ready-made. 

** The freedom of the newspaper press may be 
said to be fully established in England ‘and 
America. If there is a servility to be feared, jt 
is a servility to substribers and to a party ; or to 
the latter, as including the former. In our 
country, it is not the government, but the 
people, which must be responsible for a free 
press, or the reverse. Hence the very great 
tendency in popular journals to slide into the 
tone of the populace. We have shouted the 
formula, Vor populi, vox Dei, till we have come 
to look on it as an algebraical equation ; and can- 
celling the equal term on each side, to read 
* Populus=Deus.’ You may laugh at any dei- 
ties but the democracy. Even Aristophanes, 
were he now living among us, would scarcely 
venture to repeat his experiment of presenting 
the Demos under a ludicrous mask. Some hero- 
ism is demanded in an editor, that he may be 
truly conservative, in such a state of things as 
ours. No wonder, therefore, that we should 
see able and influential journals, year by year, 
sliding further towards socialism, Jacobinism, 
and all the disorganizing phrensies of soi-disant 
pemerech tar 

** Considering the incalculable potency of the 
newspaper, in determining the ‘ form and pres- 
sure’ of the age, we cannot but desire that it 
should be guided and corroborated in every pos- 
sible way. The grand instrument for reaching 
the common or the universal mind, is the daily 
sheet. We would therefore have this stronger 
and better, by all practicable appliances. There 
is a fashion of establishing aseparate journal for 
this and for that ; in behalf of each of a dozen 
* causes,’ or ‘efforts.’ Far better, in our hum- 
ble judgment, would it be, to consolidate our 
forces, and to address the public sentiment by 
its accustomed channel. The independent and 
— newspaper, which daily enters each 

ouse, is the most important visitor which cross- 
es the threshold. It cannot scourge vice, or 
shame pretension, or unmask hypocrisy, too 
openly, or too courageously. It cannot have too 
much truth, too much science, too much litera- 
ture, or too much religion. And every friend of 
order, virtue, humanity, and his country, should 
so feel the importance of an independent press, 
unflinching and frank, as to make a willing con- 
cession in those cases where his individual opi- 
nions may be even roughly handled. Each of vs, 
however, being e in his own little Vatican, 
must assert his Infallibility, whenever crossed, 
by stopping the paper. 

“ CSARIENSIS.” 


A corresponpentT of the “ Providence Jour- 
nal” is publishing in that paper a series 0! 
sketches of a summer tour in Germany. Nv- 
remberg, with its quaint architecture and well- 

reserved memorials of the past—a glorious 

ay-dream to American eyes—provokes his 
admiration. He recognises the impress of the 
Church everywhere, but the comment is unge- 
nerous. The symbol and the thing signified 
are not so far off from each other. The bar- 
renest Iconoclast will write out his formalities 
in a starched ruff or an elongated visage ; the 
whitewash of his cheerless meeting-house |s 
as significant as the warm colors of Rubens 
or Titian; his sectarian laws and esprit de corps 
as inexorable as the decrees of councils or the 
absolute rights of churchwardens. The writer 
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admits the action and reaction of the symbol 
upon character in what he says of the staid 
urembergers : 

« The more I behold of the monuments and 
relics of the middle ages, the more I am convinc- 
ed of the tremendous and universal power of the 
Church during that period. Not only in the 
decorations of the temple, but in the ornaments 
of the public square, in the resting places at the 
corners of the streets, in the frescoes at the 
Court House, in the furniture of the private 
dwelling, in the tapestry that adorned the walls, 
in the oak carving of the ceiling, in the wood 
mosaic of the floor, in the chair and the bed, in 
the illuminated manuscript of the library, even 
in the service of the table, and the trinkets of 
the boudoir, the Church has left her signature— 
has controlled the taste of the patron, and guided 
the hand of the artificer. She met the eye of 
the waker in the morning with her angels and 
her paradises ; she closed it perhaps with a glim- 
mer of her fiames, and the writhing of her ene- 
mies ; she stood by the fountain where the poor 
man came to draw water, and she smiled in the 
goblet from which the noble drank his wine ; 
she sang in the music of the bells that had been 
consecrated by her sprinklings and prayers, and 
she flew in the wind that unfolded the banner 
which had hung over her altar, and been per- 
fumed and impregnated by the smoke of her in- 
cense, Religion, it is true, should control the 





tastes and enter into all the businesses of life, 
but in a higher sense than these indices of a 
superstitious age would lead us to imagine. It 
should be the continual, inner, governing motive 
of action, not the parading of tangible symbols, | 
of eye-appealing confessions, and artistic shows | 
of Faith. But let us return for one moment 
more to the 


| 
} 
“Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of | 
art and song.” 
“T could not but imagine that the very people | 
themselves of Nuremberg, were a more staid, 
old-fashioned, and serious looking race than | 
that of any city I had ever visited. And this is 
not so ridiculous a fancy as it may at first ap- | 
pear. Without doubt the circumstances of Place | 
affect our dispositions and conduct almost as 
much as those of Time. It would be strange, | 
indeed, if those who have always resided in 
dismal streets, in gloomy buildings, and in the 
midst of old customs and associations, should | 
not be somewhat tinged by the melancholy and | 
earnest character of what is around them.” 


“Le Grenier ” is one of the favorite poems 


of Beranger. Thackeray has also translated | 
it. 


“THE GARRET. | 


“ With pensive eyes the little room I view, 
Where, in my youth, I weathered it so long ; 
With a wild mistress, a stanch friend or two, 
And a light heart still breaking into song: 
Making a mock of life, and alt its cares, 
Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 
Lightly | vaaited up four pair of stairs, 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 


“Yes; ‘tis agarret—let him know’t who will— 
There was my bed—full hard it was and small, 
My table there—and I decipher still 
Half a lame couplet charcoaled on the wail. 
Ye joys, that Time hath swept with him away, 
to my eyes, ye dreams of love and fun; 
For you T pawned my watch how many a day 
In the brave days when | was twenty-one. 


* * * + 4 
“ One jolly evening, when my friends and I 
Made happy music with our songs and cheers, 
A shout of triumph mounted up thus high 
And distant cannon on our ears : 
We rise,—we join in the triumphant strain,-- 
N conquers—A usterliiz is won— 
Tyrants shall never tread us down again, 
, /n the brave days when I was twenty-one. 


of 
life’s quintessence in an hour, 





an ’ 
Give me the days when I was twenty-one !"" 





A version which appeared in Blackwood, 
and which we have heard attributed to Dr. 
Maginn, has in some respects more delicacy, 
but not more of the spirit of the original. 
With the gaiety there will be noticed a cer- 


tain tone of recklessness which we never find 
in Burns. 


“ Oh! it was here that Love his gifts bestowed, 

On youth’s wild age! 

Gladly once more I seek my youth's abode, 
In pilgrimage ; 

Here my young mistress with her poet dared 
Reckless to dwell, 

She was sixteen, I twenty, and we shared 
This attic cell. 


“ Yes, ‘t was a garret! be it known to all, 

Here was Love's shrine, 

There read, in charcoal traced along the wall, 
Th’ unfinished line— 

Here was the board where kindred hearts would blend. 
The Jew can tell 

How oft I pawred my watch to feast a friend 
In attic cell! 


“O! my Lisette’s fair form could I recall 

With fairy wand! 

There she would blind the window with her shaw! : 
Bashful, yet fond ! 

What though from whom she got her dress I’ve since 
Learnt but too well, 

Still in those days I envied nota prince, 
In attic cell! 


“ Here the glad tidings on our banquet burst, 

*Mid the bright bow!s : 

Yes, it was here Marengo’s triumph first 
Kindled our souls! 

Bronze cannon roared; France with redoubled might 
Felt her heart swell! 

Proudly we drank our consul’s health that night 
In attic cell! 


“ Dreams of my youthful days! I'd freely give, 

Ere my life close, 

All the dull days I’m destined yet to live, 
For one of those! 

Where shall I now find raptures that were felt, 
Joys that befell, 

And hopes that dawned at twenty, when I dwelt 
In attic cell! 


Letcn Hunt gives us some right pleasant 
reminiscences of the Opera House and the 
little Haymarket, in the new number of his 
Streets of London :— 


*““The Queen’s Theatre originated with Van- | 


brugh, its first architect. The foundation-stone, 
agreeably to the gallantry of those times, was 


inscribed with the words ‘* Little Whig,” in | 


honor of the reigning toast, Anne, Countess of 
Sunderland, one of the daughters of Marlbo- 


rough. Vanbrugh began the performances with 


a translated Italian opera, which did not suc- 
ceed He followed this with his own comedies, 
which, excellent as they were, succeeded as lit- 
tle, owing to the size of the house, which ren- 
dered them inaudible Italian operas then took 
exclusive possession of the place, ultimately ac- 
companied by the ballet as we now see it ; and 
it was probably to the jealousy occasioned among 
Vanbrugh’s friends by the prosperity of Italian 
singing, that we owe the amusing but mistaken 
banters of it inthe Spectator from the pen of 
Addison, who was a great wit, but had no taste 
for music. It is impossible to help laughing at 
the melodious tyrants and dulcet murderers 
which he delighted to describe; still more so at 
the mock-Italian song in the Guardian :— 
* Oh, what joys our prospects yield! 
Charming joys our prospects yield ! 
In a new livery 
When we see every 
Bush and meadow, tree and field, 
Then how sweet it is to dream ! 
Charming sweet it is to dream 
On mossy pillows 
By the trilloes 
Of a gentle murmuring stream,’ &c. 
“« But Addison (with leave be it said), not know- 
ing anything of music, nor indeed of Italy except 
2s classical ground, though he had travelled in it, 
saw neither the natural connexion which exists 
between common speech and recitative in the 
beautiful Italian language, nor the warrantable- 
ness, nay, the propriety, in a high ideal sense, 
with which the eloquence of passion is shaped 
into the beauty natural to all truth and energy 
by the beauty of music. The Italian Opera 


prospered, not as Addison thought, in spite of 
truth, but in exaltation of it. The ridicule 
would have been better directed at the ballet, or 
rather at the French and more mechanical por- 
tion of it, its posture-making, twirling, and pre- 
sentation of legs to the side-boxes ; for a truth 
of a different and very unideal sort was the 
secret of the success of that. Yet there is a 
beautiful ideal in the ballet also, including even 
the better sort of the French portion of it (which 
may be called the Watteau, or artificial-natural 
portion), and ascending through the passion of 
the Spanish dance up to the highest heaven of 
Italian grace and composure. Common French 
opera-dancing, with its stiff dapper set-out of 
muslin and gauze, its spinning and twirling, its 
making of cheeses (as the little girls call the 
subsiding of their whirled petticoats), or rather 
its half Dutch-cheeses ready made, its ultra 
smiling or serious faces, and its extraordinary 
mathematical studies of right angles, with one 
foot at rest and the other in the air, looks like a 
milliner run mad for conceit, and unable to ex- 
| press the sense of her perfections. When supe- 
| rior to this, the French Terpsichore is a damsel 
| still artificial, and a little unaccountable ; but 
| very agreeable withal, often elegant, sometimes 
even graceful. Spanish dancing is the intoxica- 
tion of pleasure and animal spirits. Perhaps it 
is the only perfect dancing in the world, if we 
are to look upon dancing as a thing thoroughly 
accountable to nature as well as art. . But the 
highest mixture of French and Italian dancing, 
or the combination of mechanical mastery and 
ideal grace, at once voluptuous and decent, is 
what is looked upon as the crown of the art, and 
intoxicates adoring multitudes with the Elsslers 
and Taglionis. 

‘It is difficult to walk by the Opera House, 

-and not have the memory crowded with these 
| ladies and their partners ;—with the Taglionis, 
| and Ceritos, and Heberles;—the Vestrises, An- 
giolinis, Dehayes, Labories, Presles, and Pari- 
'sots. A whole tinsel heaven of artificial flowers, 
| French abbés, and powdered beaux, opens out in 
| the distance. The Duke of Queensberry is dis- 
tracted where to fix his ‘* heart:’ and now and 
then a heart is really touched by some honest 
girl, whose mother is anxiously waiting to take 
her home, and whose beauty his Grace thinks 
insipid, ‘ 
** But though dancing is perhaps more than 
half the secret of the attraction of the Opera 
| House, and fashion constitutes no small part of 
the remainder, music is its great honor and glory ; 
| divine singing and diviner composition. Here 
| Farinelli has sung, whom the ladies deified in 
| profane speeches; here Nicolini, who charmed 
| even Addison; here Senesino, who made a 
|man that was acting a tyrant forget his part, 
and embrace him on the stage; here, in our 
own days, handsome Tramezzani, and humorous 
Naldi, and Don Juan Ambrogetri, who for all 
his stout calves went into La Trappe (so much 
earnestness is at the heart of these supposed 
trifles), and warbling Rubini, and all-accom- 
plished Lablache, with a voice worthy of the 
Phidian Jupiter, and delightful Malibran, and 
voluptuous Grassini, and Pasta the divine, who 
was all truth to nature and passion, if not always 
to Bin alt. Here also Handel has been in per- 
son, wielding his thunderbolts; and Sacchini 
with his dulcet airs ; and Mozart when a child, 
perhaps thinking how he should rule there by 
and by; and Winter, with his lovely Ratto di 
Proserpina (for her performance in which he 
was seen to stoop his tall person in the green- 
room, and kiss the hand of Mrs. Billington) ; 
and Rossini, who runs almost the whole round 
of his art, from the giddiest animal spirits up to 
the grandeurs of devotion. 

** Perhaps there never was any theatre in Eng- 
land associated with such an incessant stream of 
lively recollections as the ‘ Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market.’ Foote began it with his laughable 








satires: the two Colmans, father and son, fol- 
lowed with comedy and farce, including those of 
Mrs. Inchbald and O’Keefe; then came Thomas 





Dibdin and Morris, both good caterers ; and now 
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we have Webster, with his pieces and after- 
ae from the French, and his coadjutor 

lanché, who prospers in everything he does, 
and has turned half the fairy tales into the most 
amusing verse. 

“The Haymarket is a summer theatre, though 
it contrives to crib a good bit out of the other 
seasons. We recollect well the old house in the 
time of Colman, junior; and a most incon- 
venient, unbearable, ‘ stived-up,’ hot, laughing, 
delicious place it was. You went there wit 
your thoughts full of the Heir-at-Law, or the 
Wags of Windsor; of Elliston, Munden, or 
Fawcett; complained of the heat the first ten 
minutes, and forgot it afterwards in one melting 
bath of song, joke, and laughter. Who that en- 
joyed could ever forget the knife-grinding mer- 
riment of the tones of Fawcett; the intense gri- 
maces of Munden, making something out of no- 
thing; the genial fervor of Elliston, the only 
man who knew how to make love; the lack-a- 
daisical vigor and good singing of ‘Irish John- 





stone ? Emery’s Yorkshiremen ; delightful little 
ballad-singing Bland, fat and swarthy, with a 
tone of trusting sweetness; and Mrs, Gibbs in | 
her pastoral days, with her pretty fair face and | 
black mittens? Other names are as famous, but 
we associate them more with other. theatres. | 
These were the heroes and heroines of those 
pieces by Colman which almost exclusively oc- 
cupied the stage during his management, and 
which vindicated the exclusiveness by their 
popularity. We have not been so well ac- 
quainted with the theatre of late years; but 
when chance has taken us there, we have 
expected something pleasant as a matter of 
course, and do not remember to have been dis- 
appointed.” 





Che Fine Arts. 


Tue twenty-second Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, was opened to 
the public on Friday, the 2d day of April. It | 
was our purpose to have commenced a critical 

review of the works on exhibition in the pre- | 
sent number; but we have not yet had time | 
and opportunity to devote to them that degree 
of attention and study, to enable us toadjudge 
them fairly. We shall therefore make only a 
few desultory comments upon the general 
character of the collection. One feature of 
this exhibition it gives us unqualified satisfac- | 
tion to record. Gray, who has for some time 
past been enthralled by the most slavish and 
disagreeable mannerism, has thrown off his 
shackles and nobly asserted his independence. 
His pictures of the present year will restore | 
him to the popular place he occupied in the ad- | 
miration of the public, which he has been for | 
some time in great danger of losing. We shall | 
notice his works more at length hereafter. 

Elliott still wields the sceptre of portraiture, | 
and we have no hesitation in assigning to him | 
the captaincy of the host. There are many | 
other portraits of great excellence in the col- 
lection, but above them all, those by Elliott 
tower in solitary grandeur. He has but to will 
it—to avoid the eccentricities of practice by 
which so many of our promising artists have 
destroyed themselves, to hold the dominion over 
this department of art for years to come. 

Our first visit to the rooms (which, by the 
by, occurred in the morning—and we caution 
all our friends against choosing the same time 
of day for their first visit, forasmuch as the 
light is far from favorable) was altogether un- 
satisfactory. We were disposed to rate the 
collection lower than its predecessors, but on 
repeating our visits, and devoting more time to 
the examination, to its individual features, our 
mind underwent a favorable change, and at the 
present writing we are inclined to admit its 


_much as it pains us to say it, 


| however, we re 
strength, for we have all observed that men in 
every capacity of life have their dull seasons, 
when, by overtasking, the functions of the 
/mind have been impaired ; but anon their old 


| after. 


a nicety. 
| striking example of what patience may accom- 





excellence. It is true that some of our best 








artists, who heretofore have been in the habit 
of contributing pictures, have this year for 
some, to us, unaccountable reason, neglected 
to do so; but when we come to judge such 
works as are contributed by the productions of 
the same artists in former exhibitions, no 
true observer can deny that, with a few excep- 
tions, there is manifest improvement. 

In the department of Landscape, Durand 
has gone beyond himself. His pictures are 
full of beauties this year—but more of him 
and his anon. Cropsey, too, who is rapidly as- 
cending the ladder of renown, contributes 
some fine works, about which we shall have 
something to say. Chapman is better than last 

ear. ount has done enough in a single 
ead in a cabinet picture to secure a reputa- 
tion, though he should never do anythi 
more. Edmonds has not exhibited his stre 
—we have never seen him so poorly represent- 
ed. Huntington—what shall we say of him ? 
His works are unequal: he has fallen back 
somewhat upon his old purity of color, but, 
+ is below his 
old standard in every other quality. This, 
rd as no test of his real 


energy is restored, when they perform such 
prodigious exploits as to astonish even them- 
selves. Huntington will redeem himself here- 
At present he is under a cloud. 


Ingham has performed his part as usual to 
His picture of the Flower Girl is a 


plish. Rothermel is as red and extravagant as 
usual, indeed rather more so. Matteson has 
done better than ever before. Clonney is bet- 
ter than last year, though not as good as 
some of his early pictures. Stearns has im- 
proved. Glass has done nobly. 

We will particularize no further, since we 
intend to take these works in order, when we 
shal! dissect them without remorse. And we 


charge all such as come under our knife not 


to wince, since wincing will not mend the 
matter; and it should be remembered that the 
sooner we are rid of troublesome and r- 
ous excrescences, although we are a little hurt 


_in the operation, the better for our general 
_ prosperity. 


And we claim the right of the 
surgeon to determine what are what are 
not the healthy parts; and if, after our decision, 
the patient feels inclined to dispute the accu- 
racy of our conclusions, may the consequences 
of his stubborn folly for ever after worry him 
like a night-mare! Seriously! the man who 
will flounder under a well-meant and well- 
judged criticism (for such we intend ours shall 
be) exhibits a decided lack of reason and right 
feeling. The greatest possible favor one can 
do for a friend is to remind him, in a friendly 
manner, of his faults, with a view to their 
correction ; though it is not to be denied that, 
in the majority of cases, the effect is quite as 
disastrous as in the instance of Gil Blas and 
the curate. We shall place ourselves, then, 
in the position of a friend to art and artists, 
in which capacity we shall scrutinize every 
work on exhibition, with a view to detect and 
record all its merits, as well as to comment 
upon its demerits, and suggest hints for the 
correction of the latter, so far as our limited 
abilities will permit. And we wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood that we expect to derive no 
pleasure from the act of fault-fiading, our sule 
purpose being to do all the good we can in our 
day and generation. Truth is not always 
palatable, ugh, like many another drug, it 





Staaten ] 
may conduce to the general health of the 
system—while, on the other hand, superlative 
puffery, though in the mouth it may be sweet 
as honey, in the belly will be bitter as gall ; 
or, to adopt another quotation from Scripture 
which has just come under our eye in the 
Catalogue, “Better to hear the rebuke of the 
wise than the song of the fool.” 

Of the extent of our wisdom we leave our 
readers to judge when we have completed our 
task. At the same time, we are clear in the 
belief that whatever may be their decision, 
our’s will “ never surrender.” 

The hanging committee have performed 
their task with judgment this season. A very 
unpleasant office, by the way, since, with the 
best intentions, and the exercise of the great. 
est care, there must, necessarily, be some 
malcontents—but we have heard of fewer 
this year than ever before. 








Hlusic. 


Patmo’s Opera Hovuse.—The closing of 
the first season was attended with considerable 
eclat, by the production of Rossini’s // Bar- 
biére de Siviglia, which, notwithstanding its 
being imperfectly cast, proved eminently at- 
tractive to the lovers of good music. After 
the insipid prettinesses and plagiarisms of 
Verdi and Donizetti, the genuine melody that 
flows in one continued strain from the first bar 
of the overture to the last of the finale of // 
Barbiére, sounded most grateful and refresh- 
ing to our ears. Having now opened a vein 
in the right direction, we hope it will be {ol- 
lowed by other works of classical composers ; 
La Gazza Ladra, Tancredi, La Cenerentola, 
would be most welcome ; and not less so Mo- 
zart’s Cosi fan tuite, Le Nozze di Figaro, avi 
Cimarosa’s I/ Matrimonio Segreto. 

From the marked success which has at- 
tended the efforts of the troupe throughout 
the season just ended, they are encouraged to 
undertake another of eighteen nights, which 
we sincerely hope will be equally successful. 
It commenced on the 7th inst. with Donizetti's 
opera of Lucrezia Borgia, produced with care 
and excellence, but which upon a patient hear- 
ing we found dull and dismal. The libretto is 
founded upon as revolting a story as probably 
ever served for a vehicle to music; and the 
composer’s genius appears to have been over- 
whelmed with the horrors he was called upon 
to give expression to. Weber or Meyerbeer 
might possibly have found consonance in it, 
oat have made something of such materiel ; 
but the light and tender fancy of Donizetti 
was ill suited to such atask. We incline to 
the opinion that he undertook it in a fit of imita- 
tive ambition of rivalling those masters. _ 

Owing to the continued indisposition of Sig. 
Benedetti, the opera was heard under serious 
disadvantage. e therefore forbear entering 
into a detailed account of it on the present 
occasion, but shall, however, return to it in our 
next. 

Among the forthcoming concerts, we notice 
with satisfaction one by the American Musical 
Institute, for which Judas Maccabeus is \0 
active rehearsal; also, selections from Weber s 
Oberon and Rossini’s Cenerentola. We trust 
it will meet with the encouragement it emi- 
nently deserves. In a former number we 
pointed out the vast benefit this Institutiom is 
conferring in the musical education of large 
numbers of the le. This concert will 
afford an opportnnity of estimating the value 
of its claims to support. a 

On the 2ist inst. Mr. Bradbury will give 
another of his delightful “ Flora’s Festivals, 














No. 11.] 


at which one thousand children will assist. 
We have no need to u 


concert, 
reciated. 


he Ilsley family gave a well-selected con- 


the claims of this 
they are sufficiently understood and 
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ALQUIE.—Précis de la doctrine médicale de l’école de 
Montpellier. 4e édit, revue, etc. 8vo., 7s. 

ANDERSEN’S (H. C.) Mahrchen. 3 vols. 12mo. (Berlin), 
pp. 500, 12 plates, 6s. 

ANNALES du barreau francais, ou choix de plaidoyers et 
mémoires les plus remarquables tant en matiére civile 
qu’en matiére criminelle. Tom. 8, 8vo., 6s. 


cert at the pollo on the 12th instant. The | ANNUAIRE de l'économie politique et de la statistique | 


‘sces consisted of some fine old English ma- 
a glees, &c., sung with pure taste, and, 


what is most rare, feeling. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN LONDON. 
Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cibyratis, 


‘2 company with the Rev. E. T. Daniell. By 
Lieut. Tr 4 B. Spratt, R.N., F.R.S., and 
Prof. Ep. Forses, F.R.S., &c. In 2 vols. 


London, 1846: Van Voorst. 


In the year 1842, H.M.’s ship Beacon was 
despatched to the coast of Lycia for the antiqui- 
ties which the labor of Sir Caarnites FeLiows 
had discovered at Xanthus, and which are now 
safely deposited in the British Museum. Pro- 
fessor E. Fores was attached to the expedition 
as naturalist; the Rev. E. T. Daniexu volun- 
teered his services as an amateur; and Lieut. 
Spratr joined as assistant surveyor. They 
resolved to proceed systematically with their 
researches into the physical character and past 
history of the land whither they were bound ; 
accordingly each devoted himself to the particu- 
lar pursuit in which he was particularly skilled : 
the antiquities were committed to the Rev. E. 
T. DanteL.; Professor Forses undertook the 
natural history; and Lieut. Sprarr the geo- 
graphy. Unfortunately Mr. Danreve died in 
the midst of his labors of a fever caught in the 
marshes, where he was diligently pursuing his 
researches, but not until he had collected a 
great deal of valuable material, which his col- 
leagues have preserved, and by redoubled toil 
succeeded in supplying much that he had left 
incomplete. The result of their joint investiga- 
tions into the geography and antiquities of Lycia 
is at length given to the public in the valuable 
volumes whose title-page is extracted above ; 
and it is seldom indeed that the reviewer is 
called upon to notice a book of travels so full of 
learning, so minutely accurate, so carefully 
written, so abounding in every sort of informa- 
tion, so substantial, in short, as this It con- 
trasts remarkably with the flimsy small talk of 
which the greater portion of contemporary 
“travels” consists—and, consequently, dying 
with the novels of the season, instead of taking 
a place upon the book-shelf as a permanent ad- 
dition to the stores of human knowledge, which 
these volumes may undoubtedly claim to be — 
The Critic. 

The Eneid of Virgil, with English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, &c. CHARLES 
Anton, LL.D. Edited, with Additions, &c., 
by the Rev. W. Trotitope, M.A. London, 
1847: Tegg and Co. 


Tue antiquated absurdity of teaching the first 
steps to a language in the language to be taught, 
and of explaining the difficulties in a Latin text 
by notes in Latin, has been, we are pleased to 
see, banished from this excellent edition of the 
‘Eneid. Here the text is illustrated with 
elaborate notes in plain English, some etymolo- 
gical, some historical, some critical, but all 
tending to introduce the student to an intimate 
acquaintance with the t, and to make an in- 
tellectual pleasure of ead which, under the 
old plan, were a mere mechanical drudgery in 
tumbling ever the leaves of a dictionary. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing this the best 
edition of Vineu., not for the learner only, but 
for the library, which has yet fallen under the 
hotice of Tue Crrric.— The Critic. 
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FRANCKEN (C. M.)—Disput. critica de Antiquarum 
Aeschyli, interpretationum ad genuinam lectionem resti- 
tuendam usu et auctoritate. Svo. (Lugd. B.) pp. 166. 


8. 

GABOURD.—Histoire de la révolution et de l'empire. 
Convention nationale. 8vo. Vol. 1. 6s. 

GERHARD (E.)—Auserlesene griech. Vasenbilder haupt- 
siichlich etruskischen Fundorts. Heft33 and 34: plates 
223—234, royal 4to. (Berl.) pp. 56, each 7s. 

GERHARDT.—Comptes-rendus des travaux de chimie, 
année 1846. 8vo. (Paris), 7s. 6d. 


GESCHICHTSCHREIB8ER, dic, der deutschen Vorzeit in 
deutscher Bearbeitung herausg. vy. G. H. Pertz, J. 
Grimm, K. Lachmann, L. Ranke, K. Ritter. Vol. L, 
Part 1: die Urzeit, bearb. von Dr. J. Horkel. j2mo. 
(Berl.) pp. 234, 2s. 

GON DRECOURT.—Les péches mignons. 8vo. vols I. and 
IL., each 7s 6d. 

GRAEFENNHAN (A.)—Geschichte d. klassisch. Philo- 
logie. Vol. IIL. 8vo. (Bonn), 10s. Vols. L. and IL. 20s. 

GR \NSARD.—La fleur de la montagae. Dédiée aux 
jeunes filles. 2vols. 12mo. 6s. 

GULOT.—Elémens de perspective linéaire, comprenant la 
théorie, et Jes procédés practiques de cette science. Qe 
édition, 8vo. with atlas, J5s. \ 

HAGENBACH (K. R.)—Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. 
Vol. L ; bis auf Johannes Dimascenus. 2G improved 
edition, 8vo. (Leipz.) pp. 356. 5s. 6d. 

HAUSSAYE.—Histoire de la peinture flamande et hol- 
landaise, suivie d'un appendice sur ler peintures mo- 
dernes. 109 gravures sur cuivre d’apres Van Eyck, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Teniers, &c. Folio, 100 livraisons. 
3s. each. 

HEBEL (J. P.)—Schatzkistlein des rheinischen Haus- 
freundes. 1I2mo. (Stuttg.) pp. 356, 69 cuts. 4s. 

HELFFERICH (A.)—Spinoza und Leibnitz oder das 
Wesen des Idealismus u. des Realismus. 8vo. 
(Hamb.) pp. 106, 2s, 

HOLTZMANN (A.)—Indische Sagen. Vol. 2: die Kuru- 
inge. Einindisches Heldengedicht. 12mo. (Karlsr.) pp. 
234, 4s. 

HUN.—Dictionnaire universel de philologie sacrée, dans 
Jequel on marque les différentes significations de chaque 
mot de |’Ecriture, son étymologie, etc. 8vo. vol. 4, 

o 

ILLUSTRATIONS européennes. Troisiéme registre du 
Livre d'or de la noblesse. Publié par le marquis de 
Magny. 4to. pp. 506, 14 plates, sewed, 603.; cloth eleg. 
75s.; morocco, elegant, 90s 

INDICATEUR comwmercial, industriel, administratif, ma- 
gistral et judiciaire ce la ville et des faubourgs de Lyon. 
Nouvelle édition, 8vo., 9s. 

JEAN-PAUL.—Blumen-, Frucht- und  Dornenstiicke; 
oder Ehestand, Tod und Hochzeit des Armenadvokaten 
F. St. Siebenkiés. 2 vols. 12mo. (Berlin), pp. 832, 
10s. 6d. 

KALLENBACH (G. G.)—Chronological Atlas of Gothic 
Architecture, in a series of 86 folio Piates.—Atlas zur 
Geschichte der deutsch mittelalterlichen Baukunst (von 
A. D. 700—1540). 86 piates, royal folio (Munich), 
boards. £4. 4s. 

die Baukunst des deutschen Mittelalters chronolo- 
gisch dargestellt, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Ent- 
wickelung des Spitzbogen-tyls. Royal 8vo. (Munich), 
yp. B4. 4s. 

KRAPFT (W.)—Die Topographie Jerusalem's. 8vo. 
(Bonn), pp. 286, 2 oo, 4 plans. 7s. 

LANGE (J. P.)—Dar Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien 
dargestellt. Vol. IL; die einheitliche Darstellung 
der Geschichte des Lebens Jesu. Part3 8vo. (Heidelb.) 

. 692, 103. 6d. Vol. 1. and IL., Parts 1—3. 36s. 

L INTE.—Annuaire statistique et administratif du 
at de |’Aisne, pour l'année 1847. 37e année. 
vo. 3s. 

LEDRUN-ROLLIN.—Journal du Palais. Répertoire gé- 
nérale contenant la jurisprudence de 1791 4 1846, |’his- 
toire du droit, la légisiation et la doctrine des auteurs. 
Vol. Vi. (E—EV.) 4to. 18s, 

LEEMANS (C.)--Monumens 
quitees des Pays-Bas a Leide. 
12 plates. 24s. 





s du Musée d’ Anti- 
8, imp. folio (Leid.), 
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LEIBNITIUS.—Historia et Origo Calculi Differentialis. 
a v. C. L. Gerhardt. 8vo. (Hanev.) Is. 6d. 

LEIBNIZ.—Briefwechsel zwischen Leibniz, Arnauld u. 

d. Landgr. v. Hess n-Rheinfels. Herausg. v.C. L. Grote- 

fend. 8vo. (Hlanoy.) pp. 224. 4s. 

LIVRE de POSTE ; contenant, lo. la dé tion des re- 
lais de poste du royaume, et la fixation des distance en 
myriametres et kilométres; 2o. \'indication des relais 

laces sur les routes etrangéres a partir des frontiéres de 
‘rance ; 30. le tableau du service des uebots de la 
Méditerranée pour l'année 1847. 8vo. &s. 

LODOIX-ENDMAN.—Gloria in Excelsis, Roman. 8vo. 

4s 


LUZERNE.—Considérations sur divers points de la mo- 
rale chrétienne. 2 vols, 8vo. 6s. 

MAITRIAS (Abbé.)—Histoire de Saint Vincent de Paul, 
dédiée A tous les membres de ia Société de Saint Vin- 


cent de Paul dans le monde catholique. 8vo. (Mou- 


lins). 

MANCEL.—Chefs-d’@uvres classiques de la littérature 
frangaise. 12mo. 5s, 

MANGIN.—De l'instruction écrite, et du réglement de la 
compétence en matiére criminelle. Ouvrage revu, mis 
—" etannoté par Faustin Hélie. 2 vols. 8vo. (Pa- 

8). 15s. 

MAZAS.—Les hommes illustres de |’orient, rangés par 
ordre chronologique, depuis  |'établissement de 
Vislamisme jusqu’ a Mahomet Il. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 696 
(Paris). 10s. 

MEINEKE (A.)—Philologicarum Exercitationum in Athe- 
ee Deipnosophistas Specimena ii. 4to, (Berol.) pp. 90. 
3s. 


MICHELET.—Histoire de France. (4 vols) 8vo. vol. I. 


(Paris) 6s. 

MIKLOSICH (F )—Vitae Sanctorum. E cod. ant. palaeo- 
slovenice, cum Notis crit. et gloss. &vo. (Vien.), pp. 64. 
u 


Qs. 
MOLE.—Chateau de Saint James. 2 vols. 8vo. (Paris). 


15s. 

MONUMENT de Ninive, découvert et décrit par Botta: 
mesaré et dessiné par Flandin. Ouvrage publié par 
ordre du Gouvernement, sous les auspices du Ministre 
de Vintérieur. (90 Nos ) folio, No. 1 (5 plates), 20s. 

MULDER (G. J.)—Neue Beitriige zur Geschichte des 
Proteins: Liebig’s Frage sitthich u. wissenschaftlich 
geprift. 12mo. (Frankf.) pp. 169, 4s. 

NEANDER (A.)—Aligemeine Geschichte der Christlichen 
Religion und Kirche, 2d ed. vol. 4: Kirchengeschichte 
von Constantin d. Gr. bis Gregor d. Gr. vol. 2. 8vo. 
(Hamb.) pp. 556, 13s, 

Thill. Die 3ersten Jahrhund. 2d ed.2 vols.1843 £1 4 

“ 2. V. Constantin bisGregor, 2d ed.2v. 1817 1 6 

“ 3. Bis z. Tode Karis d. Gr. 1834 0 10 

“ 4, Bis z Gregor VII. 1836 014 

5. Bis Bonifac. VILL. 2 vols. 1841 1 6 


“ 





Complete, 8 vols 8vo., £5. 


NOUGAREDE de FAYET.—Lettres sur I’ Angleterre et | 
sur la France, du mois d’avril au mois de Novembre, 
1845. 8vo. vol. 1, 7s. 6d. 

O’CONNER et ARAGO.—CEuvres de Condorcet. 8vo. | 
Vols. 4 and 5, 14s. 

PARDESSUS.—Us et Coutumes de la mer, ou collection 
des usages maritimes des peuples de l’antiquité et du 
moyen age. 2 vols. 4to. (Paris). 

PATRUM Apostolicorum Opera. Recogn. annotat. illust. | 
vers. lat. emendat. proleg. et ind. addidit C. J. Hefele. ed. 
IIL aueta etemend. 8vo. (Tub.) pp. 500. 9s. 

PAUL de KOCK.—L’amant de la lane. 
IL., each 3s. 

PEPE.—Meémoires dn général Pépé, sur les principaux 
événemnents politiques et militaires de lltalie moderne, 
écrits par lui-inéme. 3 thick vols. 8vo. 18s. 

PICHARD.—Maladies des femmes. Traitement rationel 
et pratique des ulcérations du col de la matrice. 8vo. 

ates (Paris). 6s. 

PIMOT.—Caloridores et calorifuges, u nouveaux systémes 

dé iesur le combustible. 8vo. 3s. 

PLUTARCHI Vitae Paralleiae. Ex rec. C. Sintenis. Vol. 
IV. 8vo. (Lipsie), pp. 574, 10s. 6d. (Vols. I1.—II1., each 
10s. 6d 


PONSARD.—Agnés de Meéranie, tragédie en cing actes et 
en vers. 8vo. 4s. 

POPPO (E. F.)—Betantii Lexicon Thucydid. Suppl. 1, 4to. 
(Lips.) Is. 6d. 

PU YNODE.—De lesclavage et descolonies. 8vo. (Paris), 
pp. 180. 4s. 

QUENTIN.—Dictionnaire raisonné de diplomatique chré- 
tienne, contenant les notions nécessaires pour |'intelli- 
gence des anciens monuments manuscrits, avec un grand 
nombre de fac-simile: suivi d’un rapport au roi sur les 
archives dé tales et des éléments de critique. 
Par l’'abbé Morel. Royal 8vo. (Paris). 10s. 6d. 

REPERTORIUM der classischen Philologie und der auf 
sie sich beziehenden pidagogischen Schriften. Herausg. 
von G. Mihimann und E. Jenicke. Vol. IL., 3 parts, 8vo. 
(Leipz.) 10s. 

ROEMER (M.J.)—Familiarum Naturalium Regni V - 
bilis Synopses Monographice. Fasc. 1: Hespe: 
ay Peponiferarum. Pars. 1, 8vo. (Vim.) pp. 274, 
108. 6d. 

ROLLET.—Memoires sur la meunerie, la boulangerie et 
Ja conservation des grains et des farines, contenant une 
description compléte des procédés, machines et appareils 
appliqués Fan dng nos jours, et plus particuli¢rement 
dans les diverses usines de France, d’ Angleterre, de 
Belgique, de Hollande, etc. ; cédé de considérations 


18mo. vols I. and 





ons aman des biés en 4to. with atlas in 
RUETE (C. G. T.)—Lehrbuch d. Ophthalmologie (Brus. ), 
820, 150 plates. 16s. mn ‘ ) 


& ERET.—Almanach et annunire des batimens, des tra- 





vaux publics et del’industrie, 1847. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


SAPEY.—Essai sur la vie et les de Guillaume du 
Vair, conseiller au parlement de sur Henri III, etc. 
8vo. (Paris). 4s. 

SAVIGN Y.—Le livre des jeunes filles. Jeux, récréations, 


J6mo. 3s. 


contre eux nten ce qui concerne l'emploi des 
boulets creux et des bombes. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


). 5s. 
THULUCK (A.)—Stunden christ]. Andacht. Ein Erbau- 
ungsbuch. 4th ed. 8vo. (Hamb.), pp. 640. 8s. 
TOUSSENEL.—Les Juifs, rois de l’époque. Histoire de 
la feodalité financiére. 2 vols 8vo. (Paris). 10s. 
TRAVERSIER.—Armoria! national de France. Recueil 
complet des armes des villes et provinces du territoire 
frangais, réuni pour la re fois, avec des notices de- 
scriptives par Léon Vaisse. 4e et derniére série. 10 


plates. 

TRENDELENBURG (A.)—Historische Beitriige zur Phi- 
losophie. Vol. 1.: Geschichte der Kategorienlehre. 8vo. 
(Berlin), pp. 400. 7s. 

ULFILAS.— Veteris et Novi Testamenti versionis Gothicae 
Fragmenta. Cum gloss. et gramm. ling. Goth. edid. 
H.C. Gabelentz et J. Loebe. Vol. IL., Parts 2: Gramm. 
Ling. Goth. Cont. 4to. (Lips.), pp. 291. 21s. (Complete 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





16s. 
VAIL.—De Telégraphe électro-magnétique américain,avec | 


le rapport du congrés, et la description de tous les télé- 
graphes connus ou sont mis en J’usage J’électricité et le 
galvanisme. 8vo. 6s. 


' 
} 


VOIGT (C.)-—Lehrbuch der Geologie u. Petrefactenkunde. | 


Theilweise nach Elie de Beaumonts Vorlesungen in d. 
Ecole des Mines. Vol. L. 8vo. (Brnsw.) pp. 436, 388 
woodcuts. 10s. 

WEILL.—La guerre des paysans. 18mo. 3s. 6d 

WILHEM.—Orpheéon, Képertoire de musique vocale en 
cheeur sans accompagnement. 8vo, 5s. 

WORSAAE (J.J. A.)—Zur Alterthumskunde d. Nordens. 
Enthaltend—1. Blekingsche Denkmiiler aus dem heid- 
nischen Alterthum in ihrem Verhiltniss zu den iibrigen 
scandinayv. u.europ. Alterhumsdenkmilern—2. Runamo 


u. die Braavalleschlacht. 4to. (Leipz.), pp. 134, 20 plates. | 


17s. 6d. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN GERMANY. 
ABU Zakariya yahya El-Nawavi. 


The Biographical | 


Dictionary of Illustrious Men, chiefly at the beginning of | 
Islamism; now first edited from the collation of two | 


MSS. at Gottingen et Leyden. 
feld. Partl to 3, 8vo. Gottingen, 1842 to 1846. 

BEIDHAWIL—Commentarius in Coranum ex codd. 
Paris., Dresdens., and Lipsiens., edid. indicibusque in- 
struxit H. O. Fleischer Fasc. [—Ill. 4maj. Lips., 
1 


BETANT 
8maj. Geneve, 1843. 

BECKER (W. A.)—Handbuch der roemischen Alterthue- 
mer. 2 Bde (3 Abthigg.), 8vo. Leipz., 1843—46. 

BHAGAVAD-GITA, id est OESMESION MEAOS 
sive Almi Crishne et Arjune colloquium de reb. divin. 
ed. Schlegel und Lassen, vo. Bonn, 1846. 

BIBLIOTHECA ORIENTALIS, Manuel de Bibliogra- 
phie orientale. Icont. 1—Les livres arabes, persans et 
turcs disposés par ordre de matiéres. 2—Table des au- 
teurs, des titres orientaux et des éditeurs. 3—Un 
apercu de la literature orientale. Par Dr. 1. Th. Zenker, 
8vo. Leipz., 1846. 

CRUSIUS (G. Ch.)—Woerterbuch zu den Werken des 
Virgil m. bes. Ruecksicht auf mythol. histor. und geogr. 
Eigennamen, 8vo. Hanover, 1846. 

CURTIUS (G -)—Die Bildung der Tempora und 
Modi der lat. und griech. Sprache, sprachvergl. dargest. 
od. Sprachvergieichende Grammatik. Ir. Thi. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1846. 

DENKMAELER der alten Kunst, nach der Auswahl und 
Anordnung von C. O. Miiller, gez. und rad. v. Oesteriey 
und fortgesetzt v. Wieseler, vol. I., parts 1—5; vol. IL, 
parts 1—3, square fol. Gottingen, 1 b 

FRAUER (Ludwig) Die Walk der skandinavisch— 
ree Gotter- und Heldensage. 8vo. Weimar, 


1 . 

FUCHS (Aug.)—Grundriss der Geschichte des Schriften- 
thums der Griechen und Roemer und der Romanischen 
und Germunischen Vélker. 8vo. Halle, 1846. 

GRAZFENHAN (A.)—Geschichte der Klassischen Philo- 
logie im Alterthum, vol.1.—III. 8vo. Bonn, 1843—46. 

GRIMM (W.)—Athis und Prophilias. 4to. Berlin, 1846. 

HAMASA od. die aeltest. arabischen Volkslieder gesam- 
melt v. Abu- Temmaém iibers. und erlaut. v. Rickert. 2 


vols 8vo. Stuttgart, 1846. 
JAHRBUECHER fiir Philologie und Paed k. Eine 
era ng Zeitschrift hreg. v. Jahn, vol. 1.—XV. 8vo. 





Neue, fiir Philologie und Paedagogik od. Kritische 
Bibliothek, f. d. Schul. und Unterrichtswesen hrsg. v. 
Jahn und Klotz. Vol. XVI—XLVIILL. 8vo. Leipzig, 
=a dem Titel: Archiv fiit Philol 
u unter ; iv fiir ogie 
und Pacdagogit, hreg. v. Seebode, Jahn und Klotz. 
Vol. 1—12, 8vo. 1832—1846. 
KALIDASA, Urwasi, der Preis der ne, Ein Drama 
in fiinf Acten. Hrsg. iibers. und erliut. v. Friedr. Bol- 


lensen. 8vo. Petersb. u. Leipzig, 1846 





By Prof. Ferd. Wiisten- — 


‘Text, Gioss. and Gramm. 2 vols. in 3 parts, 186-47, £2. | 





[April 17, 


KALIDASA, Cakuntala. Hreg. u. m. Anm. vers. 
Beetlingk. ‘High 40. Bonn, 1846. Om 
Krischnamisra, Prabodhatschandrodaja od. der Er- 
a , uy ot Droasa. 3 : 
r enbote. risches icht Metr. aoe 
Bernh. Hirsel. 80” 1846 mon 
LANGE (FERD.)—Lexicon 
Woerter von verschied. tung. In Verbindung 
mit einer Methode zur leichten und sichern Erlernung 
hebriiischer Woerter, basirt auf Cas mnemotechnisc |i. 
System von Otto Reventlow. 8vo. Jena, 1846. 
MEIER (E.)—Die Bildung und Bedeutung des Piura} jy 
den semitischen und indogermanischen Sprachen nebst 
einer Einleitung iib. den Bau der semitischen Vera). 
stimme. 8&vo. Mannheim, 1846. 
MRICCHAKATIKA id est Curriculum figlinum Sidrakae 
regis. Fabula. Sanskrite. Edid. A. F. Stenzler. ayo 
PAPE CW Handwoerterbuch de | 
-)—Handwoe uc t griech. Spra 
vols. 8vo. Braunschweig, 1843-44." pun 3 
PINNER, Prospectus der, der Odessaer Gesellschaft fir 
Geschichte und Alterthiimer gehérenden, aeltesten he. 
braeischen, und rabbinischen MSS. Ein Beitrag zur bj). 
Exegese Nebst. lith. Facsimile des Propheten Habakuk 
aus e. MS. v. Jahr. 916, auf 3 Taf. (in halb fol.) 4to. 


Odessa u. Leipzig, 1845. 

PIPER (G. O.)—Bezeichnungen des Welt- und Lebensan- 
tanges in der chines. Bilderschrift. 8vo. Berlin, 1846, 

RAMAYANA i. e. carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. Textam codd. Viss. 
collatis recensuit, interpretationem latinam et annota- 
tiones criticas adjecit. A. Guil. Schlegel. Vol. 1. pars 
1,2. Vol. IL. pars 1,8vo. Bonn, 1846. 

REAL-ENZYCLOPAEDIE der classischen Alterthums 
wissenschaft inalphab. Ordoung brsg. v. A. Pauly ; fort 

es. v. Walz & Teuffel. Vol. 1—IV. (76 parts), (A- 
ezetulus}, 8vo. Stuttgart, 18:7—46. 

SAMACHSCHARIL LEXICON ARABICUM-PERSI- 
cum ex Codicibus Manascriptis Lipsiensibus, Oxoniensi- 
bus Vindobonensi et Berolinensi, edid. atque indices 
Arabicum et Persicum adjecit J. G. Wetzstein. Pars | 
—3. 4to. Lips., 1844—1846. 

UKERT (F. A.)—Geographie der Griechen und Rimer von 
der friihsten Zeit bis auf Ptolemiius. Vols. 1, If. (4 

rts), 1816—32. Vol. III. (2 parts), 1843, 1846, evo 
Veimar. 

ZEITSCHRIFT fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes hrsg. v. 
C. Lassen. 8 vols. (3 parts each), 8vo. Gottingen u. 
Bonn, 1837—1846. 

der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft hrsg. 

v.d. Geschiiftsfihrern. Ist year, 4 parts, 8vo. Leipzig, 

1 





gleichlautenden heb. 








fiir Alterth i haft. Hrsg. v. Theod. 
Bergk und Jul. Cesar. 4 years (12 parts each), dio. 
Marburg & Cassel, 1843—1846. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Mr. Page, the distinguished artist, has returned from 
on to reside in New York, to the great joy of his 


| friends and admirers, who can appreciate the influence of 
| one man, pursuing an original and independent course, 
| whose career is a rebuke to all paltry shifts and expedi- 


i 


| 





| ents, and an ee my to the purest and loftiest aims 


(W. A.)—Lexicon Thucydideum, vol I. A—@, | in, the way of cath mtn ; but f Ile. Page hee sny orp 


in his noble art. Itis the fashion to put many obstacles 
nents (and we do not know that he has), they inflict a 
sufficient punishment upon their own heads, when they 
defraud themselves of the only chance for posterity they 
might have—their portraits painted by our Artist. 

The American Art-Union, we learn from the President 
of the Institution, Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq., bas de- 
cided u an appropriation for a medal, to be executed by 
C. C. Wright, Esq., to be struck and distributed with the 
prizes at the close of the year. A head of Washington 
Alliston is talked of. 

The Historical Society, at its last monthly meeting, 
April 6th, decided upon the publication of a monthly bul- 
letin of the ings, to be prepared by Groroe Hi. 
Moors, Esq., the acting librarian. It cannot fail to be of use 
to the Society, and a powerful reminder, as it is put in the 
hands of the members at their meetings, of the propriety of 
doing something worth reading. This month’s bulletin will 
be perfectly satisfactory. A paper on Libraries in the 
United States, was received from Mr. Ludewig, who has 
already rendered important bibliographical services to the 
country, from which it appears there are two hundred and 
fifty-eight public libraries in twenty-seven of the States, 
Massachusetts and Ohio each twenty-four, Penn- 
sylvania thirty-two, and New York forty. A thousand 
dollars has been raised for the use of the Library of the 
Se steatetees for Life Membership. The 

Proof Building is still under discussion. A 
the Rev. J. T. Headley, on “the Three 
volution,” incl sketches of the 
Battles of Trenton and Monmouth. ‘e are indebted to 
the of the Chairman of the Executive Commitee, 


for a copy of the Proceedings of the Society for the year 


1846. It is as usual a volume of interest ; “wean de 


first landed 
throughout the + 
interesting resumé, 








No. 1] 


address, which on the last ocea- | last. * * * The writer has smartness of expression, a 
ponents te loreal by Mr. Schoolcraft. The volume may | certain quickness of observation on the suface, and animal 
sion hased at a slight.expense, from the assistant libra- | spirits without the least heartiness. But what the words 
be poryniversity Bailes. and also of Henry Kernot, 630 | five-act-comedy even mean, he has yet to show that he has 
Broadway. tained ve “. ee He enemas far re from the knowledge of it, in | 

The Week's off=pring ewspaper department, is this last unfortunate production.” 
« hampion of American Labor,” under the Editor-| Lord Brougham, itis reported, is about to publish a trans- | 

The Wm. 8. Tisdall. The motto of | lation of Dante—an exercise of his younge: days. 


Sool Mecaouny,.’| lr. Douglas Decroid dor he Procidaet resent ea | 
nce of Poli y. r. as Jerrold for its President. The annual subscrip- | 
—by the vam snticave in the circalar just issued in behalf | tion is so low, as to open the admission to persons ae 
of the Brooklyn Observatory, worth picking out; it involves | limited means; and the victualling department is announc- | 
noble and appeal. “The moral and intellectual | ed to be at the cheapest possible rate. Both sexes are 
jnfluence which wiil be exerted upon the local population, | eligible to membership. A library is to be formed and | 
~ nightly observations heavens, communicated daily | there are to be reeding-rooms, | s, joni, con- 
pd Ne public prints, and by social intercourse with 
those 





conv 
certs, gymnastics, and education,—all in this comprehen- | 
o Sines of ontedes Geant| ae magick bo FI | 
ace for the purpose of perfec them- n Eng newspaper is about to be set up in Florence, | 
perm in sah eeeiien, cannot easily be over appreciated.” Mr. Trollope, son of the celebrated authoress, being the | 
There isa notable Magasin Japanais, 300 Broadway, | Editor. . 
just below Duane street, kept by A. H. Pakker and H.| Jules Janin published a Christmas Tale, 4 la Dickens, | 


Levy, New York agents, communicating with Amsterdam. | the last season in Paris, entitled Le Gdteau des Rois, | 
te Fantastique. 


On way, one can readily drop into this establishment, } 
and as the proprietors are preparing for a public sule soon,| The Percy Society have commenced the publication of 
and have requested our good word with our readers, we | Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, with illustrations, notes by | 
have made a note of some of the more rare and valuable | Thos. Wright. . 
articles of verti and elegance, to be found there. The German Correspondence of the London Literary 
Richly carved cabinets, inlaid with mother of pearl, of | Gazette furnishes us the following matters of interest: — 
the time of Frederick the Great; a noble ebony chair of | * On the 16th of January, the venerable Neander celebrated 
large size, the companion to that formerly in posses- | his birth-day at Berlin, and, according to custom, the 
sion of Mr. Pakker, and said to have belonged to Cardinel | greater part of his more intimate acquaintances met at din- 
Ximenes, for which we cannot vouch, but safely declare | ner at his house, besides the principal theological and his- 
it to be @ picturesque piece of furniture; fine rich old | torical professors of the university, his younger friends and 
chairs, with seats of golden tapestry, of the age of Louis | scholars, and the deputies sent by the students. Many 
XIV.: vases and jars of every form, and size, and price ; | affectionate allusions were made to the debt of gratitude 
rare Venetian goblets, of the sixteenth century ; fans, of | which most of those present owed the celebrated profes- 





with antiquities and curiosities of every kind. For a no- | great work on Church History, and another mentioned the 
tice of some valuable oil-paintings (among them, a pro- | high estimation in which he was heid abroad. It is him 
fessed Bergham, — At a a | that Edgar Quinet names ‘ une des dmes les plus élevées de 
i , see the advertisemen i - 
an a The articles are constantly on exhibition, | great numbers before his house, with torches, and song, and 
and Mr. Pakker is very ready to do the honors of hisesta- | music ; a deputation of the students then brought a large | 
blishmeni. Curiosity-lovers and buyers, — rich col- drinking cup, which they offered to wry honored — 
t d antiquaries should give him a call, especially | as a birth-day gift to him, ‘the man reedom, of love, 
a pire and of faith 4 to the man who first introduced them ail to a 
The first number of a newspaper has been published at | right understanding of the revelation of divine truth and 
Monterey called the “ American Pioneer.” | divine beauty, and in whose hand they freely and joyfully 
The Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of | deposited the vow which they had made to remain true to 
Cincinnati hen pease Be pony ee, th - | the recognised el ” a TID 
“The Association Vv tself with a suit of “ Allusion was also made at this interesting festival to a 
superb rooms at an expense of ten thousand dollars, which work which has lately appeared at Potsdam ; a transia- 
sum has been collected and paid. The library contains | tion, namely, of ‘the Memoirs of the great Englishman, 
nearly five thousand volumes, and connected with it is a | Thomas Arnold; which, in compliance with Neander’s 
reading-room abundantl weg ey! —_ newspapers and | wish, one - 1 Ammen ard _—— = - 
ther periodicals. Adjoining the library rooms is a most | motto affixed to the work by Neander is as follows: ‘We 
peated and elegant healt ‘sapable of containing from | have here rich memoirs of the life of one of the noblest 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand persons, in which, and most enlightened men of this age ;’ an opinion to 
during the past season, a course of lectures was delivered, | which all who knew Arnold will heartily subscribe. 
which, after deducting all expenses, yielded the Associa-|  « jexander Von Humboldt has just received the order | 
tion a profit of three hundred and fifty dollars. | of the Black Eagle from the hands of the King of Prussia. 
The Science of Natural History must be making a | It was presented to him on the 18th of January, with the | 
poe po ayn ba may judge by the following | remark, ‘that the day = which tage sea rs oe 
7 ax , | dates its existence, and that on whic e order of the 
0s can ecieentian tana citer tenets uimoen. | Black Eagle was San could a ne more 
, - | worthily than by owing iton the most worthy repre- 
Accosting cy page ns & height of ~~ pam sentative of eclence in Prussia.’ Leverrier and Midler | 
bottoms of the sea, me ngle ee ated ae . | were among the newly decorated. To this day all per- | 
ramifications, now 1 th ey ' Wh t sons have been long and anxiously looking forward, it | 
yet its root is a small body, no larger than the a by | being confidently expected that it would be chosen as the | 
an exemplification of the liberality of natu ay ¥ | one on which to announce the existence of a constitution | 
new insignificant a source an ery mass - aa, mf for Prussia. The certainty with which it was looked for | 
de sustained! Gach is the bounty mee “ saaoats makes the igs meet proportionably great. So sure | 
eep. Turn to the earth, and jo! in a wien an I . wen | was every one of the truth of what was thus, io all quar- | 
We ls seen the fruntale of health to suibring t i ily S- | ters, so confidently reported, that the great news was | 
tae oy of Sarsaparilia; and refer more especia H | jooked for literally from one hour to the other. The day | 
wilds as fer tole een “i, Peony Rory came, and brought nothing with it; it passed, and left no- , 
mn ~ | thing behind it. 
RILLA.” “Phe landslip mentioned lately as having taken place | 
at Lundon Correspondent of the Euiiote! — — near Bonn, canoes to attract many visitors, and not only 
pA eT eairica" | from the neighborhood, but from greater pyre The | 
“Fanny Kemble has been playing Julia and Lady paosg gl gal ag ltaadimaa tala ieee 
, oug er é a 
ecing ls ighly apolon of, yet the prnses are not those of | ,,_ she faemde of denny Lind at Vienna have hada medal 
penure. She is engaged at the Princess's, in London— asim produced by her last visit was greater than when she 
oy is playing with success as Richard IIl., at the Adel went there for the first time. We are curious as to the re- | 
ii in Liverpool. Templeton is giving entertainments at ception she will meet with in London: we could only | 
of American with the wish that the theatre where she will have to sing were of | 
bly pie the less immense proportions than the Italian Opera House. | 
success: and Brahem’ that veterna | She herself has a dread of large theatres. But she will 
tenor, h - Ce - doubtless give some Concerts, in which her wonderful 
oT ne Leeann oot concerts in 37 weeks. version ‘from | eS will be more advantageously heard.” 
Examiner gives a different There are exceptions, of course, to the instances of re- 
the Atheneum, referred of the new comed : 
a I ee i _~ z muneration of the London Periodical writers given in our 
agrees better aperie last. The seekers for the “ oe of a, = 
tions. ’ “ not have far to goin any wal iterature for examples. | 
on eee = Mew Zovibuate ak ante ban ! A late London pet Hoof the following obituary :— 
five act amusement offered ta not very scrupulous orex-| “Tae Rev. J. T. Hewiert.—This gentleman was well | 
ane aa known to the literary world as the author of Peter Prig- 
ng audience, we must nevertheless be permitted to rary ; 
think it a little ‘too bad.’ ‘To have to see such a thing, | gins (the name he wrote under), College Life, The Parish 
and speak of it, surely taxes patience. Dramatic criticism | Clerk, Parsons and Widows, Dunster Castle. &c. He for 
fe to 





jokes easantries. ne of his associates was the | 
cand Thones "tseea, and he was his constant attendant | 


A buried at the cost of his Masonic brethren ; and 
uns sankety ebmeiat upon the literary labor, whose price | 








Allemagne.’ In the evening the students appeared in | 


town ithin a few days of his decease. | which is embellished by 

Mr: Hewlet died ¢ beraeye siece, leaving. it is painful to best artists, to be published on the 16th inst. Price 

and | add, a family of nine orphan children totally unprovided | cents. 
for. ” 
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is the daily bread of numerous dependants, is said to have 
hastened the event which withdraws, even that slender 
resource, and leaves the latter wholly destitute. 


Samu. Greene Arnowp, Esq., of Providence, now in 
Europe, is preparing for the press the History of Rhode 
Is!and—a work for which his talents, leisure and acquire- 


ournalist, ts admirabl lify him. 
is, ‘A fair day’s Wages, for a fair day's) The Whittington Club, an association presenting several —— Soeet indie’ te 


A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, announce, A Manual 
of Road Making, by W. M. Gillespie, Professor of Civil 
eens, Union College, to be ready the first week in 

ay. 
inten, Harper have commenced the publication of 
the cheap edition of Jared Sparks's Life and Writings of 
et to be completed in twelve volumes, at $1 50 
each. 

Messrs. Brapsury & Guitp, Boston, publish, as they 
appear, the successive numbers of Dombey and Son in a 
style, the fac simile of the original edition. The design 
on the cover, very quaint and elaborate, is an overture to 


| the whole volume. It looks as if it might contain the 


whole plot. 

The new announcements of Messrs. Appleton are, a 
series of the Ancient Classics, embracing Cicero’s Orations 
and Treatises de Senectute and de Amicitia, edited by Prof. 
Johnson ; Cesar’s Commentaries, Saliust’s Histories, and 
portions of Tacitus, edited by —— Spencer; Horace and 
Livy, by Professor Lincoln; The Greek Reading Book of 
Arnold, edited by Spencer; Sewell’s Classical Speaker, 
edited by Professor Read. They also announce, a New 
German and English Dictionary; Soane’s Spanish Dic- 
tionary ; Ollendorff’s Spanish Grammar; a New Spanish 
Reader; the History of Rome, by Prof. Schmitz. 

Messrs. Appleton’s new work on Chess, by Prof. Agnal, 


| of West Point, announced in the “ Literary World” at 
| length, will be accompanied by two fine engravings, after 


S| original drawings of great beauty, by Weir. 
the same era, and of most costly workmanship: together sor: Ehrenberg spoke of the importance of Neander’s | 


Messrs. Appleton have completed the second octavo vo- 
lume of Michelet’s brilliant and picturesque History of 
France. When history is written in this spirit, we may 
dispense with historical novels. 

The 27th number of Appleton’s Literary Miscellany is 
“ Aunt Kitty’s Tales,” by Maria J. McIntosh, author of 
“ Two Sires,” “Praise and Prineiple,” &c. 

M. W. Dopp has ready, Posthumous and other Poems, 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, in a neat 18mo. volume. 

Ropert Carter has published, “ The Three Divine 
Sisters, Faith, Hope and Charity,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Adams, minister at Millington, Bedfordshire, with intro- 
duction by Rev. W. fH. Stowell. 

Messrs. Witey & Putnam have ready the seventh part 
of the Heroines of Shakspeare, with beautifully engraved 
portraits by Heath of Lady Percy, Lady Grey and Julia; 
Part siz includes Mopsa, Olivia and Anne Page. with letter 
press from the original plays. 

Messrs. W. & P. have in press, the second and conclud- 
ing volume of Goethe’s Autobiography. 

Any of the German works on the lists published in the 
Literary World, may be ordered through Rupoten Gar- 
Ricve, No. 4 Barclay street. 


nt ‘Advertisements. | 





IN PRESS, 
And will be published early in April, 


THE ORATURS OF FRANCE, 


Civil, Revolutionary, and Military. By Cormenin. 1 vol. 
12mo. Iilustrated with Portraits, and containing an 
Introduction, by J. T. Headley. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
m 13 tf No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 


BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, 


Auction and Commission Merchants, 
NO. 204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HOLD regular Sales of Books, Paper, Engravings, Sta- 
tionery, &c., on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Even- 
ings of each week. Consignments of Stock for these 
sales respectfully solicited, on which advances will be 
made when required. 

PRIVATE LIBR4RIES.—Particular attention is also 
iven to the sale of Private Libraries, and the disposal of 
ookseliers’ Stocks. 

At Private Sale. 


BLANK-BOOKS.—A large assortment of Blank-Books, 
full and half bound. Foolscap, Demy, and Medium size. 
Also Memorandums, Pass-Books, &c. 

QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in plain sheep, 
and extra gilt bindings. ; 

PAPER HANGINGS.—25,000 Rolls of Paper Hangings, 
choice patierns, satined and unsatined. Also Window 
Papers, Fireboard Prints, &c., at the lowest market price, 
by the case or smaller quantities, al7 


CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ. 


A full aceount of the Capture of Vera Cruz, with plans 





, i ving of the - 
trit to Colburn’s Magazine. In | Of the City and Castle, and a fine engraving Bom 
privat life ry a respected and cdmired for bardment, will be found in the illustrated Life of 


GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT, 
forty engravings on wood, go 


Liberal discount to the trade. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
al7it 57 John st., New York. 
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THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


BROUGHT UP TO 1847. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH AND HAVE FOR SALE 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA: 


A POPULAR DICTIONARY 


OF ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, POLITICS AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 


IN FOURTEEN LARGE OCTAVO VOLUMES OF OVER SIX HUNDRED DOUBLE COLUMNED 
PAGES EACH. 


For sale very low, in various styles of binding. 


During the fifteen years in which this work has been before the public, it has attained a very high character as an 


ENCYCLOPADIA FOR DAILY REFERENCE, 


Containing, in a comparatively moderate space, a vast quantity of information which is scarcely to be met 
with elsewhere, and of the exact kind which is wanted in the daily exigencies of conversation and reading. 
It has also a recommendation shared by no other work of the kind now before the public, in being an 
American book. The numerous American Biographies, Accounts of American Inventions and Discoveries, 
References to our Political Institutions, and the general adaptation of the whole to our own peculiar habits 
and modes of thought, peculiarly adapt it for readers in this country. From these causes, it is also especially 
suited for all 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AND OTHER PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


in some of which it has been tried with great satisfaction. It fulfils, toa greater extent than perhaps any similar 
work the requirements for these institutions, presenting, in a small compass and price, the materials of a library, 
and furnishing a bock for every-day use and reference, indispensable to those removed from the large public col- 
lections. 


Fifteen years having elapsed since the original thirteen volumes of the ENCYCLOPAZDIA AMERICANA were 
published, to bring it up to the present day, with the history of that period, at the request of numerous subscribers, 
the publishers have just issued a 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME (THE FOURTEENTH), 
BRINGING THE WORK UP TO THE YEAR 1847. 
EDITED BY HENRY VETHAKE, LL.D., 


Vice Provost and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, Author of “ A Treatise on 
Political Economy.” 


In one large octavo volume of ever six hundred and fifty double columned pages. 


The numero is subscribers who have been waiting the completion of this volume can now perfect their sets, and all 
who want 


A REGISTER OF THE EVENTS OF THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS, FOR THE 
WHOLE WORLD, 


can obtain this volume separately, price Two Dollars uncut in cloth, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in leather, to 
match the styles in which the publishers have been selling sets. 


Subscribers in the large cities can be supplied on application at any of the principal book-steres ; and persons re- 
siding in the country can have their sets matched by sending a volume in charge of friends visiting the city. 


Complete sets furnished at very low prices in various bindings. 


“ The publishers of the Encyclopedia Americana conferred an obligation on the public when, fourteen years ago, 
they issued the thirteen volumes from their press. They contained a wonderful amount of information, upon almost 
every subject which would be likely to occupy public attention, or be the theme of conversation in the private circle. 
Whatever one would wish to inquire about, it seemed only necessary to dip into the Encyclopedia A and 
there the outline, at least, would be found, and reference made to those works which treat at large upon the subject. 
It was not strange, therefore, that the work was popular. But in fourteen years, great events occur. The last four- 
teen years have been full of them, and great discoveries have beett made in sciences and the arts; and great men 
have, by death, commended their names and deeds to the fidelity of the biographer, so that the that 
approached perfection in 1832, might fall a, behind in 1846. To bring up the work, and it at the 
present point, has been a task assumed by Professor Vethake, of the Pennsylvania University, LF prensa entirely 
competent to such an undertaking; and with a disposition to do a good work, he has supplied a supplementa 
volume to the main work, corresponding in size and arrangements therewith, and becoming, indeed, a fourteen 
volume. The author has been exceedingly industrious, and very fortunate in discovering and selectin 
using all that Germany has presented, and resorting to every yg of information of evenis connected with the plan 
of the work, since the publication of the thirteen volumes. He has continued articles that were commenced in that 
work, and added new articles upon science, biography, history, and geography, so as to make the t volume a 
necessary & dage in completing facts to the other. The publishers deserve the thanks of readers of the 
volume, for the handsome type, and clear white paper they have used in the publication.” — United States Gazette. 


“This volume is worth owning, by itself a most convenient and reliable compend of recent History, Biography, 
Statistics, &c., &e. The entire work forms the cheapest and probably now the most desirable Encyclopedia published 
for popular use."—New York Tribune. 


“ The Conversations Lexicon (Encyclopedia Americana) has become a household book in all the intell 
lies in America, and is undoubtedly the best depository of biographical, historical, geographical and polit 
tion of that kind which discriminating readers require.’—Silltman'’s Journal. 


“ This volume of the Encyclopedia is a Westminster Abbey of American reputation. What names are on this roll 
since 1853!"—WN. Y¥. Literary World. 


“ The work to which this volume forms a supplement, is one of the most important contributions that has ever 
been made to the literature of our couniry. Besides condensing into a comparatively narrow compass, the substance 
of larger works of the same kind which had preceded it, it contains a vast amount of information that is not else- 
where to be found, and is distinguished, not less for its admirable arra than for the variety of subjects of 
which it treats. The present volume, which is edited by one of the most disti hed scholars of our country, is worthy 
to follow inthe train of those which have preceded it. It is a remarkably felicitous condensation of the more recent 
improvements in science and the arts, besides forming a very important addition to the department of Biography, the 
general progress of society, &c., &c."—Albany Argus. al7 it 
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VALUABLE ENGLISH WORKS, 


AT REDUCED PRICEs, 


Now selling at only $1 per volume. 
I. BECKMANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, pj,. 
cove and Origins. 2vols., with portraits, —¢2 
Ul. SISMOND’’S HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE 1). 
terature of the South of Europe. 2 vols., with portrait 


20 
IL. ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEo 
X. 2 vols., with portraits : . . 2 
IV. ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI. | 
vol., with portrait ‘ ; ° ; I 00 
V. SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC Arr 
and Literature. 1 vol., with portrait 1 00 
Vi. SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISToRY. 
vol., with portrait . 1 
Vil. MEMOIRS 
vol., with portrai ° a 1% 
VUI. MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT ANp 
CHARLES If. 1 vol., with portrait : 100 
1X. SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY 
pana WAR IN GERMANY. 1 vol., with por. 
trait . . ° ° ° . 10 
X. SCHILLER’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLT or 


4 i oo 
OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON. | 
t . 





the Netherlands. 1 vol., with portrait 1 00 
Xf. COXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF avs. 
TRIA. Vol. 1, with portrait : . 100 
| XI. LANZI’S HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN Pajnr- 


| ers. Vol. 1, with portrait . ° , i 0 
| XL. MISCELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINs 
| of the Rev. Robert Hall. 1 vol., with portrait 1 00 


ported and for sale by 


Im 
| al7 2 HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway 


RANKING'S -- eae 
HALF YEARLY ABSTRACT oF 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Price $1 50 per Year, 75 ets. per Number. 
BEING 


A Practical and Analytical Digest of the contents of the 
Principal British and Continental Medical works, 
Published during the preceding six 
Months. 





TOGETHER WITH 
A Series of Critical Reports on the progress of 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences 
during the same Period. 
EDITED BY 
W. H. RANKING, M.D., Canras., 
Physician to the Suffolk General Hospital. 
ASSISTED BY 
| W. A. GUY, M.D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, King's College, 
cent F ’ 
GEORGE DAY, M_D., 


Lecturer on Materia Medica at the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School, 


HENRY ANCELL, MD. 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, &c. &c. 
anp W. KIRKES, M.D. 
Published in January & July of each year. 


ALSO 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND 


RECORD OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by R. M, HUSTON, M.D. 
Published Monthly at $3 per Annum. 


THE AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 
Published by Authority of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. 


Edited by JOSEPH CARSON, M.D., &c. &c. 
Quarterly, $2 50 per Annum. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
AND LIBRARY OF DENTAL SCIENCE, 
Published quarterly under the auspices of the American 
Society of Dental Sdrgeons. Edited by 
C. A. HARRIS, M. D.. AMOS WESTCOTT, M. D. 
&c. &e. 
Price $5 per year. 
For sale by the principal Periodical and other Booksel- 
lers hout the country. 


ida 4 liberal discount made to Agents by the pub- 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Philadelphie- 





L. & B. keep always on hand, a large assortment of 
Medical, School, and p Aen mvend Books, for which they 
solicit orders from the trade. al7 tf 











No. 11.] 


CHEAP AND VALUABLE 


{Jlustrated with more than One Thousand Engravings, 
Representing the Historical Events, after the celebrated 
pictures of est, RarrakLie, Rusens, MicHakcL ANGELO, 
Guivo, Poussin, Caracci. La pe Scenes 
from wings by Meyer, Cassas, Forsin, FRa- 

rx, LasoavE, and others; and the subjects of Natura 
HisToRY of Costume and of Antiquirigs, from ANCIENT 
‘ex. and from the best sources, ancient and 
‘erences ; the latest -_ 

authentic Maps ; ved Famity Rr- 
mp: and the Text, from the Standard Edition of the 
American Bieter Society. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The Entire Work Unabridged, in One Vol. Crown Quarto. 
Price $6. 
Now stereotyping, and will be published at an early day, 
a new edition, in one volume, crown quarto, 
of Webster's large Dictionary. 

I. It will comprise the entire matter of the first Ameri- 
can edition in two vols. quarto, together with the correc- 
tions and improvements added by Dr. Webster to the edi- 
tion in two vols. royal 8vo. published in 1841. 


II. The entire work has been thoroughly revised by 
-Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College, New 
Haven, who will have been employed from two to three 
years upon the revision, assisted by several competent dis- 
tinguished literary gentlemen, and will include— 

1. A careful revision of the definitions of Dr. Webster. 





Bibie is ted in small quarto, and bound in va- 
Peng —. offered to the trade at the following 
prices -— 

In sheets, folded, é P 4 . 450 

Full sheep, sprinkled or black, . ; . 600 

Calf, ° “ ° e ° 6 

Roan, e . ° 6 5O 

Turkey morocco, ° . - 1000 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 

alftf Clinton Hall. 





THE ART-UNION: 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, THE 
ARTS DECORATIVE AND ORNA- 
MENTAL, &c., &c. 
EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 
[PUBLISHED IN LONDON.) 


Price Six Dollars per Annum (payable in advance), de- 
livered at the residence of subscribers in this city, or sent 
by mail. Subscriptions received by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 

Agent fur the United States. 
* La Farge Buildings,” 


2289 Broadway, New York. a 10 2 


“MUNROR & COMPANY’S 


Recent Publications. 


I. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 
of A. H. Everett. Second series, in size to match the first 
series, issued in 1846, 1 vol. large 12mo. pp. 476. 


i. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON VENTILA- 
tion. By M. Wyman, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo., with eighty-two 
cuts. 


ill. POEMS BY RALPH W. EMERSON. 
16mo. pp. 252. 


IV. SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. By 
Epes Sargent. 16mo. pp. 208. 


V. POEMS BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Second series, 16mo. pp. 168. 


VI. HOMAGE OF THE ARTS, with Miscellaneous 
Pieces from Riichert, Freiligrath, and other Gerinan Poets. 
1 vol. 16mo. pp. 158. 


Vil. VIRGIL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. Prepared 
for the use of Classical Schools and Colleges. By Francis 
Bowen, A.M. New edition, 8vo. pp. 600. 


Vill. THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 





Greek in Harvard University. New and revised edition, 
12mo. pp. 598. 5 

IX. A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By Alpheus Crosby, Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in Dartmouth College. Second edition. 
12mo. pp. 470. 


X. ALCESTIS, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, AND 


Prometheus. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 4 vols. 
l2mo. New editions. es = sas 3 


XL 


Stallbaum's Text. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288. 


XI. THE METRES OF THE GREEKS AND RO- 


mans; & Manual for Schools and Private Study. Trans- 
lated from the German of Edward Munk, by C. Beck and 
poly ae Professors in Harvard College. 1 vol. 12mo. 

XI. 
Pluxions and Forces, vol 
Feary Quantities, Residual Calculus, and Integral Calcu- 
us. By Benjamin Peirce Perkins, Professor in Harvard 
University. 12mo. pp. 190. 








1 vol. 


: from the Text of 
Wolf, with English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Professor of 


THE GORGIAS OF PLATO, chiefly according to 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVES, 
- 2d, containing Calculus of Ima- 


This has been deemed advisable, although Dr. Webster's 
| definitions are admitted to be more full, extensive, clear, 
| and accurate, than those of any previous English lc xicogra- 
| pher; yet in a work of this kind, prepared by any one per- 
| son, there would be found, almost necessarily, some omis- 

sions and inaccuracies. So, also, in the progressive ad- 
vancement of the Sciences, the Arts, vad almost every 
| department of human knowledge, new or different mean- 

ings have come to attach to words from those formerly em- 

ployed. 
| 2. Several thousand new words have been added, em- 
| bracing scientific terms, words employed by modern popu- 
| lar writers, colloquial words and phrases, words having 

become Anglicised from foreign languages, &c., &c. Great 
| care has been taken in the srlection of these, in the scien- 
| tific department especially, by a careful consultation of the 
| best and most recent authorities. 
| 3. The Key to the Pronunciations is inserted at the bot- 
tom of every page, for immediate and easy reference ; the 

words more extensively marked, and the difficult words 
re-spelled, so as to make it more fully a popular Pronounc- 
ing ty 

4. While Dr. Webster’s system has been maintained 
throughout, to which the popular usage has so extensivel 
given, and is yet more fully giving, its sanction, yet wit 
| regard to particular words, to which Dr. Webster gave two 
modes of spelling—the popular one, and another, which, 
from analogy, and the derivation of the word, he thought 
preferable—the editor gives only the present popular ortho- 
graphy, when the best usage appears to sanction this 
mode. Thus, whatever of vatid objection may have existed 
with reference to former editions, is now obviated. 

If. Carefully pre d Tables have been added, giving 

the pronunciation of— 








1. Greek and Latin proper names. 
| 9. Seripture proper names. [This Table by one of the 
| most distinguished biblical scholars in the country.] 
| 3. Geographical names. This list contains from 3000 to 
| 4000 names of modern countries, cities, towns, rivers, 
mountains, &c. 

IV. A Memoir of Dr. Webster. 

NOTICES OF THE NEW EDITION. 
| (From Burrit’s Christian Citizen, Sept., 1846.) 
| We would advise all who are about to purchase a com- 
| plete vocabulary of our “ mother tongue,” to wait and 
| examine, before they purchase, this cheap and beautiful 
| and convenient edition of Dr. Webster, the merit and 
| superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive at 
| the first glance. 

{From the Concord (N.H.) Statesman, Sept., 1846 } 

It is elegantly executed, and the whule work, which is 
to be like it, will, when finished, be one of the most beau- 
| tiful books ever issued from the American press. The 
paper is fine, white, and firm, and the type new. There 
are three columns on a page, surrounded by a double mar- 
ginal line, which gives the page a particularly neat and 
finished appearance. The first edition of the Dictionary, 
in two vols. quarto, cost $20; the second, in two vols. 
octavo, cost $13 50. This, which is the original work un- 
abridged, with the above-named improvements, is to cost 
only $6. Undoubtedly, it will be by far the cheapest 
Dictionary of the English language ever published. Of its 
merits, we need, of course, say nothing. It is now very 
generally received as the standard of our mother tongue. 

From the WV. Y. Tribune, Sept., 1846.] 

That Webster's Dictionary exceeds all its predecessors 

in its definitions, is now universally conceded. 


A Specimen and Prospectus of the work may be seen at 
the Bookstore of M. H. Newman & Co., New York, or 
procured, without charge, on application to them or the 


publishers, 
G. &. C. MERRIAM. 

Springfield, Mass., Feb., 1847. 

> G. & C. M. also publish that popular series of Read- 
ing Books, known as the SprinerieLp Series, consisting 
of the Village Reader, Intelligent Reader, Child's Guide, 
and Easy Primer, to which the attention of Superintendents 
and Teachers is respectfully invited. eow 3m 


| 
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vols 120, Prise redeced gant handsome edition, 6) A MANUAL OF ROAD MAKING. 
Boston, ¢ 13 tf By W. M. GILLESPIE, 
BOOK-BINDING. Professor of Civil Engineering, Union College. 
ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed This Work will be Published the First Week in May. 
very superior Binding, in every variety of style, contains full and practical instructions, adapted to 
is executed by the subscribers at the low: i ing, and i i 
«Face pueda Senn ae eT al saan | EtaPuneenm Rearing oa cramracne aad imeoring 


subscribers, 


att MATTHEWS & RIDER, 


74 Fulton street, near Gold, N. Y. 





orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 


opened through the forests of our new settlements, up to 
the perfect McAdamized Road, and the Railroad. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
al0 2t 51 John street. 





STANFORD & SWORDS, 


Have received, per the late arrivals, a Large Assortment of 
THEOLOGICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, 
Among which are the following: 
MAURICE ON THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
8vo. 
BAILEY’S RITUALE ANGLO-CATHOLICUM. &vo. 
BENNETT'S DISTINCTIVE ERRORS OF ROMAN- 
ism. 8vo. 
HINTON’S MEMOIRS OF REV. WILLIAM KNIBB, 
Missionary in Jamaica. 8vo. 
WHYTEHEAD’S KEY TO THE 
12mo. 


THE WORLD AND ITS CREATOR. By F. A. Head. 
8vo. 


PARISH SERMONS. By Rev. H. Goodwin. 
BLENCOWE'S PLAIN SERMONS. 
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PRAYER-BOOK. 


7 
of 


pe ete Me 


Sr ee ol 


12mo. 
Second Series. 


12mo. 
ESSAY ON SPIRITUAL BAPTISM AND COM- 
munion., 12mo. 


THE THREE QUESTIONS. By W. Haig Miller, author 
of “ Magic Lantern.” 12mo. 


THE DAYS OF LAUD. By Mrs. Newton. 


16mo. 


8. & S. will receive and forward orders for Books pub- 
lished in Europe, in every department of Literature, by 
each steamer leaving the American shore. al7tf 


~ STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 
ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 


SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS 
CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 


COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS. 

Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 

DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders will be received for the making of any descrip 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punetnality. {6 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Marden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


LEWIS J. CHEN 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 
&c., &e. 
No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is pared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
ron than any other house in the United States. 
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J.C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
in the country. f13 tf 
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262 
STUDIES IN RELIGION. 


By the Author of “ Words in a Sunday School.” 
“ Mr. Shepard : 

“ Dear Sin—By the advice of a friend, I called and pur- 
chased ‘ Studies in Religion,’ by the Author of ‘ Words 
in a Sunday School.” I have read the ‘Studies’ with 
gens delight. Please !et me know to whom I am indebted 

this interesting work. Yours truly.” 


The above is published by 
C. SHePARD, 191 Broadway, 
Opposite John st. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


HE American Almanac, and Repository of Us» ful 
Knowledge for the year 1847, 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 360, con- 
a Astronomical Calculations, by Prof. Peirce, The 
New Tariff of Duties established in 1846, both in England 
and the United States, alphabetically arra , &c.; a 
eneral Abstract of the Laws establishing a Warehousing 
no in this country; the general Abstract of all the 
Public Laws passed by Congress is continued, as in former 
years; the Outlines of the Sub-Treasury System, and of 
the law creating the Smithsonian Institution, are contained 
in this article: a Tabular View is given of all the Rail- 
roads in this country and in England, which contains more 
information on this subject than has ever been brought to- 
gether before ; a comparative view of the debts, property, 
and general financial condition of all the States has been 
made out with great care from the latest returns; an arti- 
cle on the comparative cost of Government in England 
and in this country, affords results which will probably be 
new to most of our readers; the Obituary Record; the 
Lists of Officers under the National and State Govern- 
ments; the Register of Colleges and of the Theological, 
Law and Medical Schools, and the other ordinary articles 
of the work will be found as full and accurate asin former 
years. 


We copy the following from the London Inquirer : 

“Ofthe American Statistics, we strongly recommend 
it in reference to this department; because much of the 
knowledge it conveys affords matter for most instructive 
reflection, and deserves the best attention of our country- 
men.” 

The work will be forwarded to any Ee my ee 
States, free of postage, by a remittance of one dollar to the 
publishers, ag Mes MUNROE & CO., Boston. 

*,* Complete sets in eighteen volumes from the com- 
mencement of the work, for sale by the Publishers. 

f13 tf 


THE LONDON LANCET: 


A Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
Criticism, Literature and News. 
Editor—Mr. Waxtuky, M.P., and Coroner of Middlesex. 


Sub-Editor—J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians. 


m 13 tf 














THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAXTON & KELT, 
No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 

THE FASHION ABLE WIFE AND UNFASHION ABLE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, - 903 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag 

nes Strickland. Paper covers, . ‘ . 

Do. do. do. - ¢loth, 374 
DON FRUILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, rs fe 25 
Do. do do. cloth, 374 


TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Contaiuing a Tale of Trials 
and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. on 





covers, ° 

Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
THE GERMAN’S TALE: Kruiizner. A tale, by Miss 

Harriet Lee. Paper covers, ° ° eh 

Do. do. dou. cloth, 37% 
SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 

and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. Pap. cov. 

. do. do. cloth, 
In Press. 


THE CHESS PLAYER’S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
playing it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt edge, . . = 

THE CRICKETER'S HAND. K: Containing the 
Origin of the Game. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt » 2S 

THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIMENT AND Po. 
J of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt at. ee 

GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, . ° F - 


Just Published. 

THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 
Containing a Concise Treatise on the Nature and Appli- 
cation of hanical Forces; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for ealcu- 
lating the egney commie Machinery; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of Materials, with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and other 

5 


Metals, ° ‘ . e ° 7 
m27 tf 
CUPARTNERSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 


AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Paine, in the 
firm of Paine & Burerss, the Publishing and Book- 





TERMS—$5 PER ANNUM.—MONTULY PARTS 50 cENTs. | selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 


Address of the American Publishers to the Public. 


7J ‘WO years have elapsed since the first issue, in the pre- | BURGESS. 


sent form, of the reprint of the London Lancet; and 
its Publishers feel happy to state, that the real intrinsic 
merit and value of the Work has been duly appreciated 
by the Medical Profession throughout the United States. 

From every quarter of the Union, we have received the 
most flattering support from Subscribers, and the highest 
commendations upon the character of the Journal, and the 
benefits derived from its perusal. As one of our correspond- 
ents observes, “it would be indeed surprising, that a work 
of such value should not be appreciated and patronized by 
every Practising Physician who takes any interest in the 
progress of his profession.” It is, we 
reason to believe, the received opinion of all who have in- 
vestigated the work, that it furnishes a Monthly Report of 
the Course of Medical Opiniun and Practice in Europe, 
such as can from no other singie source be obtained. 

Now that the Laboratory and the Microscope are effect- 
ing changes of the most vital importance, the possession of 
a Reflector like The Lancet may be reasonably viewed 
as of indispensable moment. The American Publishers 
are free to state, that congratalatory as the past accepta- 
tion of their undertaking has proved, the future promises 
that in its columns, which gives them still greater encou- 
ragement for continued exertion: their sole desire is, that 
gentlemen who have not hitherto taken the work, will use 
a little exertion to see it: this done, they have the fullest 
confidence that large as is the present subscription list, that 
list will at once be doubled. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
American Publishers, 222 Broadway. 

N. B. The Publishers have on hand a limited supply of 
the four last Half yearly Volumes. Each Subscriber in- 
closing Ten Dollars will have his name entered on the 
Subscription Book for the year 1847, and receive the Two 
— AA the T'wo Previous Years. B. 8. & Co. 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET 


PRINTING, 
Executed with Neatness and Despatch, by 
EDWARD O. JENKINS, 


Tl4 Nassan street, New York. (we 


ave undoubted | 





scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
ISAAC H. CADY, 


DANIEL BURGESS. 
New York, March 1, 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 

PUBLISH 

Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography. 

Smith's Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 

Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 

Smith’s Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 

Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 

Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 

Tower's Gradual Speller. 

Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 

Claggett’s Elocution. 

Claggett’s American Expositor. 

Ives’s Musical A BC. 

Ives’s Musical Speller. 

Ives’s Musical Reader. 

Ives’s Mozart Collection. 

Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 

Ackerman’s Natural History. 

Oram's First Lessons in English Grammar. 

Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 

McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo, 

Lafever’s Modern Builder’s Guide, &c., &c. 


They have a Complete Assortment of 
SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 
AND STATIONERY, 
Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 
Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and exa- 
mine their stock. m 13 tf 








[April 17, 
NEW AND VALUABLE 


WORK ON ASTRONOMY, 


A SERIES OF SIXTEEN COLORED AND BEAUTipyl, 
ASTRONOMICAL MAPs. 


Each 3 by 34 feet, accompanied by an elaborate 
“ELEMENTARY TREATISE.” 
The whole ned to illustrate the M i 
desig po Pig Nay e Mechanism 
By H. MATTISON. 


These Maps illustrate to the eye in the clearest manner 
all the motions and phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
and the accompanying treatise in a series of progressiy. 
lessons, written in a chaste and concise style, gives , 
minute description of the maps, so that the private learner. 
the family circle and common schools, may gain a better 
knowledge of the science, and appreciate more of its won- 
derful beauty and sublimity, than in the use of any other 
astronomical work yet published. It explains the laws of 
the Solar System, classifies the Solar Bodies, reveals t 
the eye the lines of their several orbits, and the inelina- 
tion of the one to the other. The pupil, having learned 
their distances from each other, the relative velocity of 
each in its orbit, the length and the number of the days in 
the year of each planet—our year being called a unit as 
the standard of comparison—may, by ordinary mathemati- 
cal calculations, work out the time of their eclipses, the 
period of the year, and the place in the heavens for the ap 
pearance of Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, Saturn, and other 

ems of great interest. The parent may show to his 
child, the cause of the changes in our seasons—of day and 
nizht—of twilight—of the eclipses of the moon, sun, &c. 
he maps are beautiful as a work of art; the whole has 
been got up at great expense, and with the labor of sever! 
years by the author in elaborating it. They are hand 
somely mounted, and put up in a neat box for transporta- 
tion, on thick paper, at $15 per set, with one copy of the 
Treatise, and with cloth backs, at $20. 
Published and for sale by 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
216 Pearl street, N.Y. 


RUSSELL’S PULPIT ELOCUTION. 


PULPIT ELOCUTION : 


Comprising suggestions on the importance of Study; 
remarks on the effect of manner in Speaking ; the rules 
of Reading, exemplified from the Scriptures, 
Hymns, and Sermons; observations on the 
principles of Gesture; and a selection 
of pieces for practice in Read- 
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By W. RUSSELL, Instructor in Elocution. 
Containing an article from the pen of Prof. E. A. Parx, on 
“The Elocution of the Pulpit,” and one from Rev. E. 
N. Kirg, on “The Study of Elocution,” an im- 
portant part of the preparation required by 

the public duties of the Ministry. 

The design of the above work is, as intimated in the title, 
to furnish a manual of Elocution, prepared with 
particular reference to the purposes of the pulpit. 

“The work is one which it would be well for every 
preacher to possess and to study. It would do much 
towards correcting some of the faults which so badly mar 
the influence of the pulpit upon the popular mind." —NVew 
York Evangelist. 

“We would earnestly recommend to every student of 
divinity, the careful perusal of this well-digested treatise.” 
— Princeton Review. 


“ We cannot but repeat our satisfaction at the appear- 
ance of a work so well suited to give a just and gracetul 
style of elocution to the young student, and to correct faulls 
that already exist, as the volume of Mr. Russell."’—Caris- 
tian Examiner. 

Published by 

ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., New York. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 
And for sale by booksellers generally. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, - 
Publishthis Week, 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
New York. By the Rev. Wm. Berrien, D.D. With !! 
justrations. 8vo. §2. 

yn 7. ELIZABETH wey, peeing . 
istory bors in promoti eformat.on 0 
Female Prisoners, and the improvement of British Sea 

men. By Thomas Timpson. 12mo. 75 cents. 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION OF THE DAILY 
ant Ent and Evening Prayer and Litany of the Protest- 
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ant 1 Church. in Hale, D.D., 3d 
edition, with questions. 18mo. 31 cents. 
MELVILL’S SERMONS, Preached on Public Occasions. 
New vol. never before published. 8vo. cloth. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER INTERPRETED 
by ite History. By C. M. Butler, Rector of Grace 
Church, Boston. 


SATURDAY. 
CHAPMAN'S PURITANISM NOT GENUINE PRO 
testantism. 16mo. 











No. 11.] 


DOWNING’S WORKS. 


Price $1 50. 

FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA: or, 
The Culture, Propagation, and Management in the Gar- 
den and Orchard, of Fruit Trees generally; with a De- 
scription of all the finest varieties of Fruit, native and fo- 
reign, Cultivated in this Country. By A. J. Downing, 
Esq. One thick volume 12mo., with engravings, 7th edi- 


tion—now ready. 

“It is with feelings of more than ordinary gratification 
that we announce the appearance of this invaluable work. 
We are sure that none of our readers will be in the least 
disappointed with its contents, notwithstanding the high 
expectations which have been raised by the known abili- 
ties of its author. A deliberate examination of the work 
enables us to say, Without hesitation, that it is by far the 
greatest acquisition placed within the reach of American 
cultivators of fruit which has ever appeared.”’— The Cul- 
tivator. 

“ For clearness and perspicuity, this work is unequalled 
by any extant, evincing an amount of personal experience 
and extensive research, which nothing but the most care- 
fal and close investigation could attain. We predict for it 
an extensive circulation, and that it will speedily become 
a standard work, on the subject of which it treats, in this 
country, and one of great interest to the pomologist on the 
other side of the Atlantic."—New England Farmer. 

« This work is one of the author’s most valuable contribu- 
tions to American Horticulture. No other work extant gives 
such amount of useful information concerning the fruits 
of our country. The Index contains fifty-three closely 
printed octavo columns of the names of different varieties 
of fruit under cultivation in the country, beginning with 
the Almond (which will be a surprise to many readers), 
and ending with Strawberries, of which fruit there is a 
luscious outline on page 533. Every gardener and horticul- 
tunst should have a copy of this useful manual.”—Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 

«*s A fine edition of this work is now preparing, and 
will shortly be published, in which the Plates of Fruits 
will be colored in a most superior manner. 

Price $1 25. 

GARDENING FOR LADIES; AND COMPANION 
tothe Flower Garden. Being an Alphabetical arrange- 
ment of all the Ornamental Piants usually grown in 
Gardens and Shrubberies ; with full directions for their 
culture. By Mrs. Loudon. Revised and Edited by A. J. 
Downing. 1 thick vol. 12mo. 


“ We cordially welcome this very excellent work. The 
editor whose books, on Landscape Gardening and Cottage 
Residences, are the ornament of every tasteful cottage 
dwelling, and have much and perceptibly influenced the 
better arrangement of our country houses and grounds, 
has done his part well. He has appended explanatory 
notes, to guard against mistakes arising from difference of 
climate, &e.”"—New York American. 

“Atraly charming work, written with simplicity and 
clearness. It is decidedly the best work on the subject, 
and we strongly recommend it to all our fair countrywomen 
as a work they ought not to be without.”—W. Y. Courier. 

Price $2 00. 

DESIGNS FOR COTTAGE RESIDENCES, adapted 
to North America, including Elevations and Plans of 
the Buildings, and Designs for laying out Grounds. 1 
vol. 8vo., Second Edition, revised. 


“ We are gratified that this work attracts some attention 
from the reading public No object has been more neglect- 
ed in this country, than that of building neat and appro- 
: te dwellings.—If we rightly understand the object of 

r. Downing’s book, it is to correct these deforming and 
uocultivated tastes, and introduce more order and beauty 
in the residences of our ple, and as such we com- 
mend it to the attention of the public.”— Trenton Empori- 
um. 


Price $3 50. 

A TREATISE ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING; 
adapted to North America, with a view to the improve- 
ment of country residences. New edition, with large 
additions and improvements, and many new and beautiful 
illustrations. 1 large vol., 8vo. 

_ “This volume, the first American treatise on this sub- 
ject, will at once take the rank of the standard work.”— 
Silliman's Jowrnal. 

“ Downing’s Landscape Gardening isa masterly work of 
its kind,—more especially considering that the art is yet in 
its infaney in America.”—Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

The work—unlike many works on similar su . is 
Strictly American in its character and adaptation ; and for 
general utility it stands without a rival.”"— The Cultivator. 

This is traly a splendid volame. The engravings 
alone are worth far more than the price for which the 


volume is sold. The work is handsome enough for a 
holiday gift." —Philadelphia Enquirer. oe 


In Press. 
yi TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN ABOUT 
uilding. By A. J. Downing. And Hints to Young 
Architects. 'y Geo. Wightwick. Forming | vol. 8vo. 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Just Published—one vol. cloth, $1. 
PAST AND PRESENT, AND CHARTISM. 
This Book, “ Past and Present,” I have read over and 
revised into a correct state, for Messrs. Wiley and Putnam 
of New York, who are hereby authorized, they and they 
only, so far as I can authorize them, to print and vend the 


same in the United States. T , 
London, 1846. Homas CARLYLE 


2 vols. cloth, $2 50. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


“ An extraordinary work, and one that will be extensive- 
ly read—for the work possesses all the characteristics of 


an epic or dramatic poem, founded on historical facts.” — 
Albion. 


Price 59 cents. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 

“Sartor Resartus is the most philosophical and original 
of any of the works of this strange but powerful writer. 
Men may find as much fault with Carlyle as they please, 
but he will be read and admired, not for his crabbed and 
inverted st yle of writing, but for the strength, point, and 
boldness of his thoughts, and the novelty with which he 


invests the most common-place truths.”"—New York Ob- 
server. 


Price 50 cents. 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
“ A book fut! of original, fiery thought to stir the souls 
of men. We could copy whole pages—but everybody will 


read it whether the press notice it or not.”—Journal 
Commerce. _— 


Two vols. red cloth, $2 50. 
CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


“*Tis unquestionably the most marked and important 
book of the season.’’— Courier. 

“The work should be largely read, were it only to clear 
away the mists which poets, dramatists, and novelists 
throw over the period, in their pictures of cavaliers and 
roundheads ; or to restore Cromwell to his true position as 
a man of action, in stirring times, without making him, on 
the one hand, a cold, remorseless hypocrite, or, on the 
other, a special messenger of vengeance.”’"—.4nglo-Ame- 
rican. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


VALUABLE WORKS ON 


CONCHOLOGY. 


Sowerby'’s Conchological Manual, illustrated by 
upwards of 500 figures. 1 vol. 8vo., / : 
Brown's Conchologist’s Text Book, embracing the 
arrangements of Linnwus and Lamarck, with 19 





Steel Engravings, . ‘ . ° - 13 
Macgillivray’s Conchologist’s Text-Book, being an 
improved edition of the above, m , 1% 


Catlow’s Popular Conchology ; or the Shell Cabinet 
arranged with numeious Engravings, ‘ - 300 
Lessons on Shells, with 10 Plates. 1 vol.12mo. . 1 50 
Ruschenberger's Elements of Conchology, the Na- 
tural History of Shells and Mollusca, . 
Swainson’s Treatise on Shells and Shell-fish, - 1% 
Thorpe’s British Marine Conchology, illustrated by 
Sowerby and Wood. 1 vol. 12mo., P ° 
Fleming’s Treatise on Molluscous Animals, includ- 
ing Shell-Fish, with plates . : ‘ , 
Mawe’s Linnezan System of Conchology, with 36 
plates. I vol. 8vo. . . . . - 650 
The same, colored ° . . . - 14 00 
Dillwyn’s Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells. 
2vols.8vo. . ° ° . ° e 
Brookes's Introduction to the Study of Conchology. 
1 vol. 4to. half morocco, containing over 140 color- 
ed figures . . ° é ° ° 
Crouch’s [Illustrated Introduction to Lamarck’s Con- 
chology, with 22 highly finished lithographic 
lates. Ivol.4to. . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
ood’s General Conchology, with 260 figures of 
Bivalves and Univalves. 1 vol. royal 8vo. half 


14 00 


17 00 


morocco . ° ° e . - 900 
Reeves’s Conchologia Systematica. Parts,I. to IV. 
Each part containing about 25 highly finished co- 
lored copperplate engravings, by Messrs. Sowerby. 
Each = : . . ° : : 
Histoire Naturelle, générale et particuliére, des Mol- 
lusques; ouvrage faisant suite aux CEuavres de 
Leclerc de Buffon. Par Denys Montfort. 6 vols. 
8vo. colored plates. ° ‘ ° . 
Also, some specimen numbers of “ Cuvier’s Animal 
Kingdom,” richly colored. 
Witey & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


Just Received. Price $109. 
ONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, com- 


plete from the commencement, in 78 Volumes, neatly 

and substantially bound in half ealf. This set has been 

received by one of the latest packets, and is in most excel- 
lent condition. 

A fine copy of this work is also for sale, in 74 Volumes. 


Price $75. 
meee Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


6 50 
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THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
AU London Editions, selected from the stock of 


BARTLETT AND WELFORD. 


7 ASTOR HOUSE. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S COMPLETE WORKS; with an 
Essay, Biographical and Critical. 3 vols. imp. 8vo. 
cloth . ° ° ° . ° $16 00 

PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNOLD, WHITBY and LOW- 
man’s Commentary on the Old and New Testament. 4 
vols. imp. 8vo. cloth. London ° . - 16 00 

THE BRITISH PULPIT. A collection of Sermons, by 
the most eminent Divines of the Present Day. 6 vols. 
8vo. cloth ‘ ‘ ‘ e : - 9 00 

THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. A Series of Sermons, form 
ing a complete Body of Divinity. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth 6 00 

BISHOP ATTERBURY’S SERMONS AND DISCOURS- 
es. 4 vols. 8vo. calf . 3 ° ° - 650 

ARCHIBALD McLEAN'S WORKS, containing his 
Sermons, &c. 6 vols. 8vo. calf. London, 1823. . 12 00 

JORTIN’S SERMONS ON DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 
7 vols.8vo. London. 1714 . . ‘ - 850 

SAMUEL CLARK’S SERMONS. 7 vols. 8vo. half mo- 
rocco. London, 1820 ° A * - 10 50 

HARMFR’S OBSERVATIONS ON VARIOUS PASSA- 
ges of Scripture. 4 vols. 8vo. half calf. London, 


12:08.—Ci«t ° . P ° ° - 900 
CLAUDE’'S ESSAY ON THE COMPOSITION OF A 
Sermon. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Cambridge, 1779 - 500 
SOUTH’S SERMONS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 4 
vols. 8vo. half calf. London, 1843. P - 10 00 
MANTON’S SERMONS ON THE CXIXth PSALM. 
3 vols. 8vo. half calf. London, 1842 ° 73 
ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON’S WORKS. 12 vols. &vo. 
calf. London: 1757. ° P . - 20 00 
ARCHBISHOP SECKER'S WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. half 
calf, neat. 1792. F . ‘ ‘ . 78 
HANNAM’S PULPIT ASSISTANT. 8vo. cloth. Lon- 
don: 1840. . . r - ‘ - 300 
HORSLEY’S SERMONS. &vo. cloth. London: 1846. 
3 


FLAVEL’S FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. Forty-two Dis- 
courses adapted to Family or Village Worship. 2 vols. 
8vo.cloth. London: 1819. . . ° - 450 

CRIPPLEGATE MOURNING EXERCISES; being 
Sermons preached in 1659—1689. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
London: 1846. . ss ° . . 18 00 

DONNE'S WORKS WITH MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE. 
By H. Alford. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth. London: 1839. 12 00 

WATERLAND'S WORKS, with a Review of the Au- 
thor’s Life and Writings. By Bishop Van Mildert. 6 
vols. 8vo. 1843. . . > ° .18 

SMYTH (J. W.), D.D.—Exposition of various passages 
of Scripture for the use of Families. 3 vols. 8vo, 1842. 


4 
SOAMES BAMPTON LECTURES. &vo. 1830. 2 50 
SAURIN’S SERMONS. A new edition, with additional 
Sermons. Edited by Rev. 8. Burder. 3 vols. 8vo. 
836. 


POPE PIUS IV.; a Course of Sermons on his creed. By 
14 Clergymen of the Church of England. &vo. 1841. 2 50 
REV. THOMAS SCOTT'S SERMONS. &vo. 1837. 1 50 
DR. HAMMOND'’S PARAPHRASE AND ANNOTA- 
tions upon the New Testament. 4 large vols. 8vo. he 
REV. CHARLES LESLIE’S WORKS. 7 vols. 8vo. 
1832. . P : ‘ . . - 17 00 
THE TRUTH OF REVELATION, demonstrated by an 
Appeal to existing Monuments, Gems, Coins and Medals. 
By J. Murray. 8vo. 1840. . ; ° . 150 
BISHOP BULL’S WORKS, Collected and Revised. By 
Dr. Burton. With Life, by R. Nelson. 8 vols. 8vo. 


1816. . . ‘ ‘ “ ‘ - 16 00 
MADGE'S LECTURES ON PUSEYISM. 8vo. : 


R44. 
50 

JOHN WESLEY'S SERMONS. 2 vols. 8vo. 1839. 3 50 
JOB AND HIS TIMES: a Picture of the Patriarchal Age. 
With a New Version of Job; together with Notes, by 
Wemyss. 8vo. 1839. : . ‘ . 150 
LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP SHARP. By his Son, Dr. 
Sharp. 2 vols. 8vo. 1825. . . ° _« 350 
WHITEFIELD'’S SERMONS. With a Memoir. oe 


BISHOP PORTEUS’S LECTURES. 2 vols. 8vo. ~— 
WARD'S IDEAL of a Christian Church. 8vo. ry 
ROBERT HALL’S WORKS. 6 vols. 12mo. 1839. 7 00 
BISHOP MANT’S Primitive Christianity. 8vo. 1842. 


3 25 
GLEIG’S Directions for the Study of Thee 
é 





Svo. 1827. . . C ‘ ‘ 
LE BAS'S Sermons on Various Occasions. 3 vols. 8vo. 
cloth. London: 1834. ‘ P # - 600 
BISHOP MASSILLON’'S SERMONS. With Life of the 
Author. 8vo. cloth. London: 1839. e - 200 
HOOKER’S WORKS. With Life, by Izaak Walton. 2 
vols. 8vo. cloth. London: 1843. ‘ . 450 
ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S REMAINS. Collected 
and Arranged by Rev. H. Jenkyns. Portrait, 4 vols. 8vo. 
cloth. Oxford , 1833. P ° . . 12 00 
VICESIMUS KNOX’S WORKS. With Biographical 
Preface. 7 vols. 8vo. boards. London: 1824. . 10 50 
BISHOP HURD'S WORKS. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth. Lon- 
don: 1811. 12 00 
VAN MILDERT’S Sermon and Charges. Post 

8vo. boards. Oxford: 1838. ‘ z - 300 
BAMPTON LECTURES. 8vo. boards. ates: 


1831. . ° ° . ° . . 3 
SANDYS'’S SERMONS. &vo. cloth. Cambridge: go 











ef JOHN NEWTON’S WORKS. Large 8vo. ve 
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IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY PRODUCTIONS. — 


PREPARING FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 














I. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TYPEE.” 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, BY 


MESSRS. HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH ITS PUBLICATION IN LONDON, BY MR. MURRAY, 


OMOO: A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
BY HERMAN MELVILLE, ESQ., 


AUTHOR OF “TYPEE.” 
Tuts work forms the true sequel and counterpart of the author's popular production—“ Tyree.” The adventures in the present volume embrace both sea and land. The 
Nautica! incidents of the book are extremely interesting, and the Rambles and Excursions on the Islands of Tahiti and Omeeo, most romantic and extraordinary. With respect 


,”" * Omoo”’ is the reverse of the medal: as the r work presents the only account ever given of the state of nature in which the Polynesians are originally found, so 
the latter producticn will exhibit them as affected by a prolonged intercourse with foreigners. 


“ Nowhere, perhaps, are the proverbial characteristics of sailors shown under wilder as than in the South Seas. For the most part, the vessels navigating those remote 
waters, are engaged in the Sperm Whale Fishery; a business which is not only peculiarly fitted to attract the most reckless seamen of all nations, but, in various ways, is calcu- 
lated to foster in them a spirit of the utmost license. These voyages, also, are unusually long and perilous; the only harbors accessible are among the barbarous or semi-civilized 


islands of Polynesia, or along the lawless western coast of South America. Hence, scenes the most novel, and not directly connected with the business of whaling, frequently 
occur among the crews of ships in the Pacific. 


“Without pretending to give any account of the whale-fishery (for the scope of the narrative does not embrace the subject), it is, partly, the object of this work to convey 
some idea of the kind of life to which allusion is ade, by means of a circumstantial history of adventures befalling the author.”"—Eztract from the Preface. 
Criticisms on the Author’s Previous Work. 


“Typse is a work of even greater interest than De Foe's Robinson Crusoe, or Miss Porter’s Sir Edward Seaward Narrative.”—Albany Evening Journal. 
“ We can honestly say of this work, that it is curiously charming, and charmingly instructive.’’—Standard 
“Mr. Murray’s Library does not furnish us with a more interesting work than this: it is full of the captivating matter, upon which the general reader fattens, and is endued 
with freshness aud originality to an extent that cannot fail to exhilarate.”—London Times. 
“A charming book, full of talent—composed with singular elegance, and as musical as Washington Irving’s Columbus. ‘Typee’ is a new Eutopian of Savagedom, 


and continually reminds us of Bishop Berkeley's gorgeous invention—Gaudentio Lucca’s City of the Sun. A more fascinating picture of Life was never painted.’— 
Western Continent. 


“It is a very entertaining and pleasing narrative, and the Happy Valley of the gentle cannibals compares very well with the best contrivances of the learned Pr, Johnson to 
produce similar impressions.“"— Tribune. 


“ Chateaubriand’s tala is of no softer or romantic tone: Anacharsis scarce presents us with images more classically exquisite.—Mirror. 
“One of the most captivating books we ever read.”— Douglas Jerrold’s M. ine. 
“ A book full of fresh and richly colored matter: Mr. Melville's manner is Vew World all over.”"—London Atheneum. 
II. 
IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAVO, EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS FROM ORIGINAL PAINTINGS, EXECUTED IN THE FINEST STYLE OF ART, 
WITH MAPS, ETC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU; 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS. 


BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST IN MEXICO,” “ HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,” “BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES,” ETC. 
This work is arranged on the same general plan with that of the “ Conquest of Mexico,” to which it naturally forms a counterpart. It is devoted to an account of the cele 


brated Inca race; their empire, social and military policy, ‘progress in the mechanic arts, &c., and presents a complete picture, in short, of the sanguinary revolution which 
established the Spanish rule over the ancient empire of the Incas. 
Ill. 


IN 12 MONTHLY VOLUMES OCTAVO, WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND GILT. PRICE $150 EACH. 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON : 


BEING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, AND OTHER PAPERS, OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE, SELECTED 
AND PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH A LIFE OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY JARED SPARKS. 


The great reduction in the price of this beautiful re-issue—being less than half the original cost—will, for the first time, render this splendid national publication accessible 
every person who venerates the name of Washington. Such a work may be said to be indispensable, as well as an honor, to every private library. 


IV. 
IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, COPIOUSLY EMBELLISHED BY ORIGINAL DESIGNS, ENGRAVED IN THE BEST STYLE. 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 
BY REV. ROBERT TRAIL, D.D. 
WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY ESSAYS, AND NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This splendid edition of the Writings of the Jewish Historian, comprising all the works of the author known to be extant, will possess many important advantages over all its 

in the novelty, beauty, and extent of its graphic embellishments—derived in most instances from ancient monumental relies, bas-reliefs, medallions, coins, archi- 

tectural remains, &c.; also in the ter accuracy of its translation, and the further elucidation of the text by the aid of notes and expositions—the fruit of much laborious 
research in archeological lore—by the editor and translator. 


¥, 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, IN LEGIBLE TYPE, ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, EXECUTED IN THE BEST STYLU. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The design of the above work is to comprise all the elements of human science, including all the recent improvements and discoveries in its several departments. All that is 
valuable in previous productions of its class will be combined in the present work. 

“ If the steamboat and the railway have abridged space and time, and made a large addition to the available length of human existence, why may not our intellectual journey 
be also accelerated,—our knowledge more cheaply and quickly acquired,—iis records rendered more accessible and portable,—its cultivators increased in numbers,—and its 
blessings more rapidly and widely diffused ?’"—Quarterly Review, No. 139. 
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